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Portrait of the Week— 


IT WAS REGARDED as a matter for congratulation 
that as few as forty-four people were killed and 
1,219 injured on the roads over the Easter week- 


end 


* 


MARCHING COLUMNS of unilateral nuclear 
disarmers converged on Trafalgar Square on 
Easter Monday and demonstrated in the rain. 
Their numbers were estimated at figures ranging 
25,000 to 125.000: later, thirty-seven of them 
were charged with obstruction—those who had sat 
down outside the United States Embassy to 
protest against Polaris being disowned by Canon 
Collins. At their annual conferences, the Young 
Socialists, the Co-operative Party and the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men all voted for unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
but the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ 
Union backed the Gaitskell policy. The twenty- 
seventh party congress of the British Communist 
Party decided that a civil war wasn't absolutely 


TWO 


from 


necessary in Britain, and that the Labour Party 
didn’t belong to Mr. GaitSkell: ‘it is ours.’ 

* 
THF CLOUDS OVER South-East Asia began to dis- 
verse —Pravda said so, and in so many words, 


I 

presumably as pleasantly surprised by Chinese 
approval of the British and Soviet notes on Laos 
as everybody else. President Kennedy arranged 
to visit President de Gaulle in Paris next month 
nd, meanwhile, his Ambassador in Tunis made 


in attempt to get the Franco-Algerian talks 
reopened after a hitch at Evian, where the 
Alecrian spokesmen objected to French flirtations 
with other Algerian nationalists, and where right- 
“ French extremists blew up and killed the 

yor. There were also a number of other bomb 
( ges in Paris 

* 

MR. MACMILLAN BEGAN TALKS ‘on world problems’ 
with President Kennedy in Washington and Lord 
Home (who is the British Foreign Secretary) 
culled on the Secretary of State. This may well 


have aroused the suspicions of the newly formed 
| flourishing American ‘John Birch Society,’ 
committed to the belief that “Dwight Eisenhower 
i dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist 
and that Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman, and Mr. John Foster Dulles, were its 
ls. A number of Republican businessmen were 
prised by all these names except that of the 
lute Mr. Roosevelt. 


conspiracy,’ 


* 


If FOUR-YFAR-LONG South African treason trial 
came to an end, when the twenty-eight remaining 

used were acquitted by a unanimous vote of 
the three judges, Swedish troops armed with 
rifles and such like were protected by Katanga 
police when Africans armed with pangas marched 
on to Elisabethville airport and tore down United 
Nations flags. In the Soviet Union where, it will 
be remembered, a censorship that didn’t exist was 
recently abolished, a dike disaster near Kiev that 
had happened on March 13, killing 145 people, 
was revealed to the public on March 31. 


* 


TRAWLER SKIPPERS and mates looked 


A STRIKE OF 


likely at Hull and Grimsby, where trawlermen 
lemanded a ban on Icelandic ships after last 
month’s agreement between the British and 
Icelandic Governments. An Icelandic ship with a 


record catch was greeted with boos and catcalls, 
this being the nearest the honest Hull fishermen 
could get to ‘Egill Skellagrimson, go home to 
Reykjavik!’ A front-page article in the Daily Mail 
on Cranborne Chase, ‘£115-a-term school for Top 
| People’s daughters,’ finally settled who are the 
Top People, and in what order: ‘pupils include 








j the daughters of a duke, a senior official at 
Buckingham Palace, wealthy bankers and mer- 
|chants, distinguished professors, and __ inter- 


mationally famous scientists and architects.’ 
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PRINTING AND THE PRESS 


E begin this week an important and wide- 

Wy wane survey of the British printing 
industry, and in particular of its effect on news- 
papers and magazines. The history of this survey 
itself has some bearing on the subject; though it 
appears while the Royal Commission is sitting, it 
was commissioned before they began their work, 
and indeed before it was even proposed that such 
a body should be set up. And it was commissioned 
precisely the Royal Commission 
must be in the course of discovering—the subject 
it deals with is one which, though it is absolutely 
vital to the newspapers of this country, is never 
discussed by them. It was the ‘lockout’ fol- 
lowing the refusal of the Daily Mail printers to 
set up a leading article that acted as the trigger for 
the General Strike; we suspect that if a news- 
paper’s printers took such action today nothing 
whatever would happen: know nothing 
would be said. The agreement among the pro- 
prietors during the printing strike of 1959 to tell 
lies in their newspapers about their methods of 
obtaining the ink supplies which the strike was 
supposed to have cut off was rigidly adhered to, 
and there is no reason to suppose that this entirely 
typical situation would be any different today. 
Meanwhile, newspapers continue to close; only 
the naive see no connection between these facts. 
The first thing for the Royal Commission to do, 
therefore, is to discover just what are the con- 
ditions in the British printing industry; how far 
the charges of restrictive practices (which both 


because—as 


we 


sides make) are justified, and what effect they 
have on the efficiency of the industry. 

But the Royal Commission is only a beginning. 
As John Cole says in his introduction: 


The Royal Commission must find a way to 
persuade employers and unions to hammer out 
the before it—preferably by 
examination of people at every level on either 
side. Printing is supremely an industry in which 
people think in ‘sides, and little will be gained 
by accepting written evidence from employers 
and unions, for each will inevitably concentrate 
on their own complaints against the other. 


issues cross- 


In this lies the key to the situation. It would not 
be necessary for the Royal Commission ‘to per- 
suade employers and unions to hammer out the 
issues before it’ if the employers and the unions 
had sat down together long ago. In a sense, the 
story of the printing trade is the same as that of 
the British film framework of 
industrial relationships was set up at a time when 


industry: a 


all the bargaining strength lay with the unions, 
after long and bitter years in which it had fain 
with the employers, and this framework remained 
when the conditions in which it had been erected 
had long since disappeared. Thereafter, intran- 
sigence on one side and a mixture of cowardice 
and the other ensured that no 


sacrilegious hand was laid upon the Temple 


selfishness on 


And if either side of the printing industry can 
feel quite happy about the lessons the present 
condition of the British film industry holds for 
theirs, then their capacity for happiness is indeed 
great. But however that may be, the Spectator 's 
less happy about the situation. That is why this 
survey, when it is completed, will be sent to the 
Royal Commission. From too many sources, the 
Commission is already receiving streams of plati- 
tudes about the Freedom of the Press, the Impor- 
tance of an Informed Electorate, the Dangers of 
Monopoly and all the other meaningless banners 
beneath which the newspaper industry has for so 
long gone limping on its way. It will do the 
and the industry—no harm to 
have something rather more substantial before it, 


Commission 


and it is in this spirit that our evidence will be 


offered. 


No Answer 


NDER the slogan ‘Hanging’s no answer’ the 

9 ether Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment is—as it announces on 
holding a mass meet- 
Tuesday, April 18. 


bothered to ask 


another page of this issue 
the Albert Hall on 
those who nevei 


ing at 


Only 


have 
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themselves what hanging is supposed to be an 
answer to can seriously doubt the truth of the 
slogan any longer. It is worth remembering that 
the murder of a Worthing bank guard, of which 
three youths were found guilty a few days ago, 
took place within a few hours of immense pub- 
licity being given to the hanging of a man who 
had committed murder in similar circumstances; 
a better demonstration of the futility of capital 
punishment as a deterrent would be hard to find. 

But to state the problem in these terms is itself 
futile. Retentionists do not, whatever they may 
say or even believe, in fact base their desire to 
retain hanging on a belief that hanging reduces 
the number of murders. The case for hanging 
rests on an instinct far deeper in the community, 
and the individuals who make up the community, 
than can ever be reached by mere facts. That is 
why, although the Campaign’s organisers may be 
thought a little naive to say that ‘A packed 
hall, plus overflow, may turn the scale,’ such 
a demonstration has a real double value. In the 
first place it serves to keep the subject alive in 
the public mind; and in the second, it—and its 
publicity—will help to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Government, through which alone the 
present impossible situation may be changed. The 
Homicide Act has, in the short time that has 
elapsed since it was passed, proved not merely un- 
just, absurd and virtually unworkable, but—in the 
senseless distinctions which it makes between one 






























































‘No, they're all Labour people, actually.’ 


killer and another—a return to a kind of barbar- 
ism that one hoped had been rooted out of the 
British penal system for ever. The meeting 
deserves support; not because the Government 
will bow to its wishes and abolish capital punish- 
ment, but simply because hanging’s no answer, 
and the more the Government is forced to pre- 
tend in public that it is, the closer comes the day 
when it will have to stop pretending for good. 


Departure and Arrival 
fb week the Spectator has a new Literary 
Editor, Ronald Bryden: his writing on books 
will already be familiar to our readers. In 
warmly welcoming him, we part with sorrow 
from his predecessor, Karl Miller, who has gone, 
after three years in which he has stamped a 
vigorous and alert personality upon the literary 
pages of the paper, to be Literary Editor of the 
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New Statesman. We have always believed that 
the weekly magazines of our type do well or jj] 
together, and that if one of us should fall on 
evil times, the other would do well not to rejoice 
too soon. So, though we mourn Karl Miller's 
departure from our pages, we do not begrudge 
his appearance in the New Statesman’s. He has 
been assiduous, during his three years, in finding 
and encouraging new talent, both in the books 
he has had reviewed, and in the reviewers he 
has selected. The best tribute we can pay him 
is to give him, and our readers, the assurance 
that his successor will be as successful in his 
turn at finding still more new writers to add to 
the list of the well-established. New names. new 
features and new attitudes will be found in our 
literary pages alongside the familiar ones; we 
look forward to seeing the same effect take place 
in the New Statesman, and meanwhile we wish 
it, and its new Literary Editor, well. 


Guilty Men 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE 


Be: result of the Treason Trial is a tremendous 
victory for the banned African National 
Congress and its allies—and for sanity and 
tolerance—and a crushing humiliation for the 
Government, But our rejoicing should be limited, 
i suggest, by two things. 

Firstly, the Government, by deliberately pro- 
longing the trial over four years, has achieved 
part of its aim—it has exhausted the financial and 
nervous resources of the Congress leadership, it 
has diverted their attention from other activities 
so that, for instance, the initiative on the anti- 
pass campaign last year came from the Pan- 
Africanists, and it has intimidated a large number 
of people, particularly whites, from allying them- 
selves with the Congress movement. (On the 
other hand, the trial has enormously increased 
the stature of the accused in the eyes of their 
followers, and it has allowed them to get to know 
each other and to plot together as never before.) 

Secondly, the lesson that the Verwoerd 
Government will draw from this—and from 
their many other defeats at law—is that courts 
are nothing but a nuisance in their finicky 
insistence that things be legal and proved, and 
that trouble-makers are best dealt with without 
recourse to them. 

The Government is now likely to use more 
often and more fiercely—against the Treason 
Trialists, for a start—the arbitrary powers they 
have of banning and banishing, and to take to 
themselves more powers of detention without 
charge. The end of this Treason Trial may well 
mark the end of the ‘legality era’ in South 
African politics—that is, of non-violent organis- 
ations campaigning in the open against a Govern- 
ment that also plays the game according to the 
rules. And that is not a cheerful thought. 

But in the meantime, the trial has been a 
magnificent exposure not only of the moralities 
involved in the South African struggle, but also 
of the contrasting quality of the two sides. On the 
one hand, there was the heavy-footed, humour- 
less prosecution, blundering on from humiliation 
to humiliation, treated often with barely con- 
trolled patience by the judges and frequently 


shamed by the low level of intelligence displayed 
by the special-branch policemen whose wretched 
lives were spent struggling to write down speeches 
they hardly understood. On the other hand. there 
was a brilliantly conducted defence, always witty 
and always up with the point the judges were 
making and, from the accused themselves an 
astonishing gaiety that survived all the months of 
grinding boredom and strain. 

The pattern was set at the start. On December 
19, 1956, outside the Johannesburg Drill Hal! in 
which the preliminary hearing was beginning, 
the police were behaving foolishly: a few con- 
stables opened fire on a crowd of Africans, injur- 
ing twenty-two, and were publicly reprimanded 
by their officers. Inside, one of the 156 accused 
had attached to the ridiculous wire cage that sur- 
rounded them (until lawyers’ protests had it 
removed) the notice: DO NOT FEED The 
defence, in their opening statement by Advocate 
V. C. Berrange, were unashamedly on the attack: 

That this is no ordinary trial can be gathered 
from the fact that the accused are in themselves 
no ordinary persons—they constitute a cross- 
section of the members of our population—in 
their ranks are to be found MPs, clergymen, 
lawyers, journalists, students, clerical workers 
and labourers. They come of all races but all of 
them hold one thing in common, despite the fact 
that they have different and differing political 
affiliations, and that is a belief in the brother- 


hood of man and a desire to work for his better- 
ment and towards his ultimate freedom 

This is no ordinary trial if one has regard to 
the crude and jack-boot manner in which the 


arrests were effected... A battle of ideas has 
indeed been started in our country; a battle in 
which on the one side—the accused will allege 

are poised those ideas which seek equal oppor- 
tunities for, and freedom of thought and 
expression by, all persons of all races and creeds 
and, on the other side, those which deny to all 
but a few the riches of life, both material 
and spiritual. ... 


This preparatory examination lasted until 
February, 1958—over thirteen months, mostly of 
the most numbing boredom, as witness after wit- 
ness handed in exhibits or read pamphlets. As 
Mr. Maisel, QC, leader for the defence, said 
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the Crown attitude seemed to be: ‘Let’s throw 
in everything the police have been able to find 
and let’s see what comes out at the end.’ 

There were about two and a half million 
words, some 10,000 documents, exhibits such as a 
Chinese dressing-gown, a Russian recipe book, a 
schoolboy’s essay on ‘The Congress of Vienna, 
1815,’ two notices saying ‘Soup with Meat’ and 
‘Soup without Meat,’ and so on. It is not con- 
ceivable that the trained legal brains on the 
Crown side thought that all this was relevant. 
There seemed to have been a political decision to 
let the police have their heads and keep the 
accused busy. 

Occasionally, the defence lawyers provided 


some entertainment by cross-examining, usually” 


with devastating results: the detective who had 
read out ‘shoot Malan’ in court turned out to 
have written ‘check Malan’ in his notes. But 
mostly the accused simply sat there, worrying 
about what was happening to their lives, their 
families and their careers. 

In the end sixty-five with- 
out apology. The other ninety-one were served 
with an indictment that provided almost no 
particulars, but charged treason and two alter- 


were set free, 


native charges under the Suppression of 
Communism Act. In August, 1958, when 


the trial proper was due to begin in Pretoria, 
the quick 
persuading one of the judges to recuse himself, 
and then launched a devastating ten-day attack 
on the indictment. As a result the two alternative 
charges were dropped, and the Crown was 
ordered to give more particulars on the main 
charge. That was a victory and the accused came 
out of court jubilant, with their thumbs up in the 
Congress salute, singing. 

By October, after weeks of legal argument and 
several adjournments, it became clear that the 


defence scored one success by 


Crown could not repair this indictment to 
satisfy the court and it was withdrawn in order to 
start again. More jubilant thumbs and Zulu 


songs 

[his time the Crown split the accused into three 
groups, of about thirty each, and for the first lot 
drew up an infinitely simplified indictment which 
came down to one point: did they conspire to- 
gether to overthrow the State by violence? The 
defence attacked this indictment too, but failed, 
ind also failed to get a point taken by the Appeal 
Court at this stage. But the rump of the other 
sixty-odd accused had their moment of triumph: 
the Crown expecting a formal remand until the 
other case was finished had prepared a formal 
‘holding’ indictment against them, and this was 
quashed by the court. More celebrations. 

When the trial eventually began it quickly be- 
came clear that the Crown had virtually no 
evidence to prove violence. 

No one disputed that the Congress movement 
wanted to change the Government, and that they 
extra-parliamentary The Crown 
could quote an occasional speech by one of the 
wild men: the famous being Robert 
Resha’s alleged advice to the Congress Volun- 
teers: ‘If you are called on to be violent, you 
must be absolutely violent. You must murder, 
murder, murder, that is all.’ But he was clearly 
not stating Congress policy, for almost every 
document and most of the speeches specifically 
and repeatedly urged the virtues of non-violence. 


used means. 


most 


What was more impressive, the Crown was 
unable to produce any actual acts of violence it 
could lay at the door of the accused. 

The prosecutor tried to get over this by saying, 
firstly, that the Congress movement was a Com- 
munist conspiracy and violence was a basic part 
of Communist theory, and, secondly, that the sort 
of society envisaged ‘within our lifetime’ by the 
accused in the Freedom Charter was so opposed 
to ‘normal’ South African life that it could not 
possibly be achieved without violence, and the 
accused knew this. 

The second argument sounds pretty feeble, but 
the Crown tried hard with it. The first had some 
substance, in that whatever Communists there 
are in South Africa are undoubtedly in the Con- 
gress movement, and they have some influence 
there. The Crown was let down by its ‘expert’ 
on Communism, Murray, of Cape 
Town University, who was demolished in cross- 
examination and finally proved by algebra that 
Shelley, Heine, Lincoln and most of the British 
Labour Party were Communists. They 
insisted, to the irritation of the court, in trying 
te draw deductions from the fact that an accused 
had possessed Communist literature or had 
attended a meeting at which Communism was 
preached. And so the argument failed, and the 
court held in its judgment that the movement 
was not proved to be Communist 


Professor 


also 
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Liberal opinion in South Africa would agree 
in acquitting the Congress movement of Com- 
munism: such notable non-Communists as 
Chief Luthuli and Mr. Oliver Tambo, although 
they tolerated Communists in high places in 
their organisation, were anything but tools of the 
party, and the aims of the Congress movement 
differ from Communist theory on_ several 
fundamental points, notably the sincerely held 
non-violence. 

So it is ended. For the last time the jubilant 
procession came down the court steps giving the 
new illegal thumbs-up sign. The security branch 
of the police, which probably works harder and 
understands less than any security branch in the 
world, is Their catch phrase— 
‘Investigating a charge of treason’—which they 
have been using for about ten years when search- 


exposed. 


ing houses or barging into meetings, is now some- 
thing to laugh at. The Government legal depart- 
ment must be feeling a little frustrated too, having 
laboured long and hard to produce this dead 
mouse. 

But I think the Cabinet will on the whole be 


pleased. The thing was becoming acutely 
embarrassing to everyone. And they can now go 
ahead and deal with their enemies in the 


traditional, uneffete, Afrikaner way. They were 
plotting against the State, weren't they? Then 
they shall be punished. 


Congress Dances 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


RINCE METTERNICH Would lift his aristocratic 
= if he could the ballroom of the 
‘New’ Hofburg and the new Congress of Vienna 
that is being held there. In fact that vain, hand- 
some and deeply conservative man, and indeed 
his masters, would have refused to credit their 
senses, if only at the altered appearance of the 
place where much of their own work was done 
by means of and influence. 
Probably, the only member of that Congress who 
would have shown no surprise but only interest 
at a widened field for his talents, would have 
been the Prince of The modern 
French delegates show a touchy and defensive 


see 


personal 


gossip 


Benevento. 


pride that he would have greatly deplored. Dis- 
creet as they are, the arrangements of the new 
built, as it into the 
marble-panelled great salon do spoil its beauty, 
there is But the Austrians have in- 
herited from their imperial past a number of 
characteristics that they have in common with 
the British, notably a genius for compromise. 
This is a new world, and they gracefully make 
use of the past to make the best of the present. 

The most obvious and striking evidence that 
this is a familiar now at 
international gatherings, but still startling in this 


conference-room were, 


no doubt. 


new wor!d-—evidence 
is the out-numbering of the old nations 


The second impression is admira- 


setting 
by the new. 
tion at the urbane and leisurely atmosphere of 
the proceedings. The Chairman is Mr. Arthur 
Lall, the Indian Ambassador to Austria. As 
a personification of the gentle art of inducing 
sweet reasonableness in as varied a collection of 
races, beliefs and customs as ever seemed likely 
tc bicker endlessly, he would be hard to beat. 


VIENNA 


The smallest departure from perfect manners 
would seem an outrage under his calm smile, his 
ICS incisiveness, his perfect voice, which never 
loses its slightly ironical persuasiveness. 

What this Conference on Diplomatic Inter- 
course and Immunities is doing is to codify and 
standardise the customs of civilised contact be- 
tween nations. Those who fear the new world 
and wish to ignore its reality find in the very 
purpose of the conference a threat . if we are 
civilised, why codify what we all already know, 
is their implicit This attitude 
hardly survive a morning of listening to the con- 
ference. Naturally, the fact that every delegation 
is headed by an expert on law 
(though varying from the immensely learned and 
learned and totally 


attitude could 


international 


experienced to the slightly 
inexperienced) gives at least one basis for com- 
mon understanding. The UN 
administration, and Mr. Lall, take care of day-to- 


usual excellent 


day smoothness 


most loving attitude of the older nations to the 


And the uncondescending, al- 


newer, displayed as much by Professor Verdross 
of the host country (who is President of the Con- 
ference) as by the biggest of the big powers, takes 
the sharpness out of every exchange. Of course, 
this consideration is often, perhaps nearly al- 
still, it certainly makes it easy 
to get things done 

But more important than any of these factors 
the Draft 


delegates 


Ways, Insincere: 


is the clarity and suppleness of 
Articles under the 


drawn along by threads so silky that they never 


discussion; are 
appear to be leading-strings. This draft is the 
result of more than ten years’ work by the UN 


International Law Commission; the English 
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version, at any rate, is clearly written, avoiding 
not only the first big pitfall of codification, 
which is obscurity, but also the second, which is 
a too great tightness, too great explicitness; the 
listing of exceptions to the rule which put other 
exceptions in question by their very statement; 
and too minute rulings on points where national 
practices vary. An obvious example is the pre- 
senting of credentials. It varies widely in dif- 
ferent countries, and affects the moment at which 
a diplomat enjoys immunity. If this point is 
closely drafted countries which follow different 
customs from the proposed new one may refuse 
to ratify a new code since such rules will be con- 
sidered interference in their internal arrange- 
ments. In an even more delicate matter—that of 
the immunity of ambassadors’ families—the 
danger is still clearer. If the Code specifies ‘wife,’ 
what happens when the ambassador’s hostess is 
his Mohammedan second wife, or the cousin of 
an unmarried diplomat—in plain English, a 
lady not married to the diplomat? So the Draft 
seeks to lay down principles rather than to pro- 
vide for every eventuality (an impossible task, in 
any case), which would produce dangerous rigi- 
dity in practice. 

Thus the discussion of each article becomes 
the repeated attempt to introduce details which 
conform to the political, religious or customary 
usage of the State proposing the amendment, but 
which would in the end make the Code unwork- 
able, even if it were ratified by enough UN 
members to make it international law. The lines 
on which differences run cut across east-west, 
religious and political barriers and generally may 
be said to split into the greater or older powers on 
the one side and, on the other, the smaller or 
newer ones, whose consciousness of their own 
inexperience makes them want clear rules. An 
exception to this generalisation was the Czech 
suggestion that States should have the right to 
send diplomatic missions wherever they wish— 
naturally, ‘in the cause of peace’-—a proposal so 
absurd that it seems surprising that a nation of 
notable administrators could produce it; though 
not surprising to anyone who has had experience 
of Czech cantankerousness. The easing-out of 
such amendments needs tact and skill of the 
highest order, and so a major part of the Con- 
ference’s work is the manipulation of opinion. 
Perhaps surprisingly, the major powers seem to 
work quietly together to this end, though enmi- 
ties old and new pop up to ruffle the surface. 
Between the British and French for instance; 
and the proceedings began with an exchange of 
asperities between the Belgians and the UAR. 
The Russians are unexceptionably empirical and 
non-ideological. On the question of whether 
States wishing to do so might continue to give 
the Papal Nuncio precedence over other diplo- 
mats, the Soviet delegate, Mr. Tunkin, mildly de- 
precated this ‘obsolete’ custom but proposed 
only to abstain from voting on it. Which may 
startle doctrinaire atheists as much as the pre- 
sent Russian delegates would startle the Emperor 
Alexander, the social if not the intellectual lion 
of that former conference. But there is no 
atmosphere here of ghostly nostalgia: however 
formalised, it is the world of here and now that 
is being codified in the once Imperial city, now 
republican and largely socialised, at once 
ancient and modern. 
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Gerhardi and the P.M.G. 


By 


J 


M™ years ago I was describing to a friend 
a curious and, to me, perplexing psychical 
experience. 

‘Why don’t you have a word with William 
Gerhardi?’ said my friend, who has an immedi- 
ate sense of the right man for the occasion. ‘It’s 
the sort of thing he’d know about. I'll give you 
his telephone number.’ 

I had never spoken to Gerhardi and the pros- 
pect of doing so appealed to me enormously. I 
admired his novels in which English wit and 
Russian futility were combined with a Proustian 
sense of Time. Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells 
had hailed him as a genius and his individual 
fiavour and his strong sense of human oddity 
had provoked much attention in the Twenties 
and Thirties, although Desmond MacCarthy was 
perhaps the first to notice an underlying note of 
spiritual poignancy. 

His life, too, was full of odd and incredible 
events. In 1930, for example, he had set out for 
Africa to buy himself a harem and found him- 
self, by accident, sharing a cabin with Himmler. 
The then unknown Nazi official was captivated 
by Gerhardi’s project which, after an excellent 
start in which Himmler politely carried William’s 
case ashore, ended in a series of Gerhardian mis- 
haps. And wasn’t he the young man taken up by 
Lord Beaverbrook in the middle Twenties? Then 
there was the unfortunate affair of the collaps> 
of the entire plumbing system in Edith Wharton’s 
chateau because of half a loaf jettisoned by him 
down a lavatory, and the story of the prolonged 
deposit of an urn containing his father’s ashes 
in the left-luggage of a Paris railway station. And, 
of course, a brillant book on Chekhov. Most 
certainly I would ring him. 

I was living in a boarding house off the 
Finchley Road at the time. Although my land- 
lady was extremely agreeable, the telephone was 
just outside her bedroom and I felt I could not 
manage a suitably personal, psychic and literary 
conversation with an unseen listener at my elbow. 
So I made my way through a freezing winter 
night to a public call-box by the Finchley Road 
station. I trembled with nervousness as well as 
with cold as I waited for Gerhardi to pick up the 
phone. My fears were unnecessary. Our conver- 
sation began as if it had just left off after a 
series of yesterdays. 

We discussed Chekhov, my psychical experi- 
ence, Goethe, Proust, Gerhardi’s habit in the 
Thirties of leaving his body and wandering 
around London in his psychic double, Dostoi- 
evsky (‘Read him in Russian; writes appallingly’), 
the nature of Art (‘The tiny trigger movement 
releasing enormous forces’), which of his novels 
I preferred, the three prerequisites of Art: 
humour, tenderness and pathos, and a lot more 
besides. 

Three hours later I left the telephone box. My 
spirit was uplifted but my body was responding 
in its usual limited and unimaginative manner; 
I was shivering, my eyes were running and there 
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was a faint tickling at my throat. Exhilarated, ! 
walked back down the icy road to my boarding 
house. Unfortunately I unable to phone 
Gerhardi again that week as arranged. | had 
flu. 

My first actual meeting with Gerhardi was at 
his flat in Hallam Street. ° 
ing; his tall, impressive presence, his bust by 
Princess Loewenstein-Wertheim in the hall, the 
hot raspberry jam tea, the enormous Louis XV 
mirror from the ballroom of his family’s house 
at St. Petersburg balanced precariously above 
my head (he acknowledged the danger by re- 
counting the story of the Russian fabler, Krylov, 
who when warned of the impending descent of a 
large picture announced that it would fall at such 
and such an angle and miss him by such and 
such an amount—whereupon I moved to another 
chair), the photograph of William 
brothers and sisters in sailor (both his 
parents were English; his mother a Yorkshire 
Wadsworth, his father a manufacturer who 
settled in St. Petersburg and escaped death at 
the hands of indignant Reds when through a 
fortunate similarity in they suddenly 
recognised him as ‘the heroic English revolu- 
tionary, Kier Hardie’), the hour at which I left 
(about four o'clock in the morning) and above al! 
his conversation. 

All around us were piled card-index boxes 
containing the work in progress of his magni 
Opus, a tetralogy con amore in un 
volume’), the work of fifteen years of a man who 
has been described, not unfairly, as the most 
neglected of English writers. 

He walked a little way home with me and « 
voices rose as we discussed the nature of a 
I was reminded of the story of the 
householder who howled in despair at Gerhardi 
and Hugh Kingsmill when for the umpteenth 
time they tramped along this very crescent argu- 
ing loudly about the problem of Time; that wa 
back in the Thirties. 
holder, now an old man, lay listening to 
Life rhy1 
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he occasion was strik- 
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2erhaps this same house 


trembling with remembered rage. 
curiously. . . . I was deeply moved. 

And yet, satisfactory though the night had 
been, it did not have the essential mystery of 
that first telephone conversation; the faceless man 
with courteous voice talking wittily pro- 
foundly while the unmeaning minutes of h 
Proustian time ticked unheeding away. William 
Gerhardi, as I was to a Telephone 
Master of the first, nay absolute, class. There is 
no one to touch him for matter, manner or dura- 
tion. A telephone conversation with him has the 
humour and humanity of a short story by 
Chekhov or Gogol and the solid length of a 
Tolstoy novel. Not only has he made his mark 
on the English novel (Evelyn Waugh and 
Anthony Powell acknowledge his influence and 
Kingsley Amis shows it) but he has perfected 
another, though lesser, art form, the telephone 
conversation. 

There are times, unhappily, in one’s life when 


and 


learn, is 
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perfection does not have its place. While occu- 
pied at work with difficult meetings I have found 
it somewhat awkward to argue a point about 
Turgenev or Flaubert. Nor is William an easy 
man to head off. His fervent belief that on no 
account must the initiator of a call be the one 
to end it can give him a double advantage. But 
what greater pleasure or remedy when one is 
ill than to call or receive a call from him, as I 
found again recently. 

I was sick with flu, head aching, eyes throb- 
bing, stomach reeling, nothing to do but to yearn 
for temporary oblivion or, failing that, look at 
the ceiling. Then came inspiration. I reached for 
the telephone at my bedside. And so, as the 
afternoon and evening ticked along, we talked, 
both comfortably on our backs (Gerhardi’s fire 
was proving erratic, he dislikes electricians and 
for warmth had taken to his bed). D. H. 
Lawrence, Bunin, the nature of prose and poetry 
(‘There is prose and verse; either can be poetry’), 
Pasternak, our mothers, tragic suicides, a fashion- 
able poet (‘They should print his stuff as prose 
and they’d see how trite it is’), and a French 
admirer who had just written to him for ‘a little 
photography of your person.’ 

The first star appeared, my wife drew the cur- 
tains, my children came at intervals to wish me 
good-night. My stomach righted itself, my head- 
ache lessened, my eye-strain vanished; friend 
talked to friend for hours across London. 

Then William said a terrible thing. 

“We shan’t have this sort of conversation much 
longer once this damned telephone business 
comes about. You know, twopence or threepence 
every additional few minutes. I suppose I'll have 
to talk in monosyllables.’ 


The thought had never struck me that the 
impending move to charge telephone conversa- 
tions by the minute would apply to Gerhardi. It 
is a sad prospect. It illustrates, | suppose, the way 
that the indiscriminate pursuit of logic can crush 
a perfect though minor art form. 

Is there no solution? Has the Postmaster- 
General considered the friends of Gerhardi? If 
not, let him think again. And should he still prove 
hard-hearted, I am already saving up my two- 
pences. 


The Elected Squares (3) 
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The White Americans 


By MORDECAI RICHLER 


ANADA, remember, is a two-headed culture. 
The French is protected by language, the 
English isn’t. We English-speaking, but not neces- 
sarily Anglo-Saxon, Canadians, make up the 
touchiest of all North American minority groups. 
Like Jews and homosexuals, we are quick to 
claim international celebrities and people of dis- 
tinction living elsewhere as our very own. So as 
a boy I was armed with a double-hook. Danny 
Kaye, my father told me, was one of the tribe, a 
Yiddish boy, and Walter Pidgeon, my Scots school 
master assured me, was Canadian-bred. I was 
expected to support both of them at the box office. 
A recent special issue of Maclean’s, devoted en- 
tirely to a study of the US, includes an item that 
will be familiar to any reader of the old-style 
Jewish press. It lists the Canadian Americans, that 
is, those who have been accepted and are making 
out among the Goyim. These include Mort Sahl; 
the mayor of Gooding, Idaho (bless him, and he 
should remember our people); J. K. Galbraith 
(when it comes to brains, you know); Oscar Peter- 
son; Bea Lillie; the editor and publisher of the 
Daily Racing Form; Saul Bellow; Jack L. Warner, 
and many more. We're not boasting, you know. 
(Actually, even typically, our claims on many of 
these people are slight. Sahl’s family lived in 
Canada for a short period and Bellow’s people 
moved to Chicago when he was eight years old.) 
But wouldn’t you think, after all that, the 
Americans would stop handling us like we were 
second-rate and of no account? No. They made 
a bigger fuss in Washington over Nehru, an 
Indian, than they ever did over our most obliging 
John. When Dick Nixon went to Africa he handed 
out ball-point pens to all comers, and what has 
he ever given us? Missile bases for the Russians to 
aim at. Maybe what’s called for is a spit in the 
face. We're certainly not getting any attention by 
being well-behaved. 
Again, like the Jews, Canadians have mixed 
feelings about those who have left the ghetto/ 





in the strictest confidence, Sir William .. 2 


Canada. So, while Maclean’s may single out for 
approval those who have triumphed elsewhere, 
other, coarser spirits, the show biz or plain fight- 
ing-Canuck columnists, take a different tack. 
What, for instance, has happened to Bernie 
Braden? /t serves him right! Where did our old, 
unspoiled Ted Allen pick up that hoity-toity 
limey accent? Norman Levine must be very un- 
happy to say such things about us 

The quarrel, between patriot and expatriate, is 
a real one. It is also something different from 
what went on in the US in the Twenties or seems 
to be true, to a lesser degree, of South Africa 
today. American artists went to Paris because 
they were romantics, disgusted by their country, 
while today’s South African expatriates are surely 
the next closest thing to political refugees. Well, 
many Canadians do feel some disgust for their 
country, there are always the romantic reasons 
for leaving, but the most important factors are: 
young people are leaving, one, because they feel 
there is no opportunity for them at home, and, 
two, because they are bored. Canada is too bland 
for their taste. True disgust, or political anger, 
would be far healthier. Even more significant, it 
is not only the artists and entertainers who are 
leaving, but some of the country’s most gifted 
scientists, teachers and businessmen. Emigration 
to the US, an easy feat for Canadians, far out- 
strips US immigration to our country. Further- 
more, the Americans who emigrate to Canada 
usually do so because they have been attached to 
the Canadian branch of an American concern. 
Canadians go south because they feel the oppor- 
tunities are better. 

Taken at its extremes the argument runs some- 
thing like this. The patriot has it that those who 
have left are rootless failures, of no account, or, 
to enter into the idiom of some columnists, cry- 
babies. The expatriate would say that only those 
who prefer being big fish in a small pond—that is, 
those who dare not leave—have stayed behind. 

Well, naturally some have failed and will con- 
tinue to fail in London and New York, and there 
are clearly others who appear to be whales in a 
pond of Toronto’s dubious standards, but there 
are also many people of unquestioned talent and 
integrity who have chosen to stay in Canada. 
Morley Callaghan, who lives in Toronto—and 
who, as Jack Ludwig remarked in the Tamarack 
Review, needs no cultural protectionist tariff to 
screen him away from the outside world—re- 
cently told a reporter, ‘I hate to say it, but there’s 
really nobody in Canada I want to impress.’ Cal- 
laghan, described by Edmund Wilson as ‘the 
most unjustly neglected novelist in the English- 
speaking world,’ has also told me, ‘I'd never 
leave Toronto. It’s my village.’ 

What Canada seems to require of its artists, 
what it attempts again and again, is to reduce them 
to personalities. And so Callaghan, author of 
innumerable first-rate short stories, has found his 
greatest use here as a TV personality. 

In the quiet of the winter here there are men of 
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real talent making splendid short films for the 
National Film Board, such as Les Racqeteurs, but 
their work is seldom seen inside Canada. 
Nourished by the CBC and the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, Glenn Gould was widely 
acclaimed here only after his triumph in 
New York. Unsuspected by most Canadians we 
had the likes of Malcolm Lowry in Vancouver 
and, more recently, Brian Moore in Montreal. 
Neither one created real excitement here. For 
what this country demands of an artist is that he 
become a personality. Can he make TV? Will he 
amuse? This widespread attitude co-exists with 
the paternalism of the Canada Council, the CBC, 
and what few serious publishers we now have in 
Toronto. But grants, and a longing by an influen- 
tial minority, though making for more favour- 
able conditions, will not in themselves create a 
national literature. 

Put plainly, the trouble is that Canada is not so 
much a nation as a North American region, and 
those writing or painting in the east have more 
in common with big-city American artists than 
they do with their fellow Canadians out west. 
This, in effect, has already been said by Callaghan, 
and Jack Ludwig recently wrote in Canadian 
Literature: 

Just how significant is it to be or sound Cana- 
dian anyway? . . . May I run the risk of sound- 
ing rather brutal? If I choose to stand in a 
tradition why not the one to which Tolstoy and 
Flaubert and Dickens belong, rather than the 
one that includes Leacock. de la Roche, and 
Buchan? 

But not all nationalism is bad. Some truly third- 
rate artists have been sheltered by Canada, but, at 
its best, self-conscious Canadianism has made for 
it least two writers who deserve attention, Hugh 
MacLennan and Robertson Davies. 

If we had such a thing as a novelist laureate 
here he would be Hugh MacLennan. This, I’m 
sure, is not his fault, the role has been thrust on 
him. MacLennan, of all our serious artists, is the 
one most honourably concerned with putting 
Canadian problems on the literary map. Unfor- 
tunately, this often makes him appear parochial, 
like the sort of Jewish novelist who worries about 
whether to eat or not to eat pork. Yet he loves 
Montreal. He writes about it with warmth. And 
his most recent novel, The Watch that Ends the 
Night, was a big critical and commercial success 
in the US. Robertson Davies has written at least 
one very amusing novel, Leaven of Malice, a book 
of naughty schoolboy essays, The Tabletalk of 
Samuel Marchbanks, and is currently, if you read 
the New York book ads, Alfred Knopf’s favourite 
critic. His most recent book, a collection of 
urbane literary essays, A Voice from the Attic, 
was well received in the US, as was MacLennan’s 
last book of essays, Scotchman’s Return. Both 
men, as essayists, have been compared with Haz- 
litt and other nineteenth-century figures, and this 
brings me to the point. 

Canadian artists and entertainers are enjoying 
a new vogue in the US that represents nostalgia 
for the unhurried nineteenth century. MacLennan 
and Davies, for instance, are both literary gents. 
Chey can be counted on not to eat your favourite 
book with their fingers, call your boyhood literary 
hero a homo, or you (gentle reader) a mutton- 
head. They are an antidote to the pressures of 
Dwight MacDonald, Leslie Fiedler, and other 
contemporary savages, and, significantly, it is the 
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older men, critics of a school past, who have come 
out of their shelters to bless them. On the level 
of entertainment Barbara Ann Scott, Giselle 
MacKenzie, Alan Young, and even Wayne and 
Shuster are a relief from the antics of such as 
Sinatra, Judy Garland, Mort Sah! or Lenny 
Bruce. They can be relied upon not to take an 
overdose of sleeping pills, use abusive language, 
and generally uphold the older decencies, which 
is the role we Canadians are being cast in. Less 
kindly put, we are the elected squares. 

Our status in England amounts to a vari: tion 
on the same theme. We are the acceptable ones 
The white Americans. 

Living in Canada again, as 1 am right now, one 
is immediately struck by the fact that there is no 
indignation here. | mean the sort of anger you 
got in England after Suez, or have over Africa 
today. As some here prefer one supermarket’s 
service to another, so others vote Progressive- 
Conservative or Liberal. (Which management do 
you prefer, that’s the question.) There appear to 
be no concerned young men, no Universities and 
Left Review or Bow Group, needling their politi- 
cal elders. Most sophisticated people, it’s true, 
would rather we had Lester Pearson, a man of 
some stature, in office rather than the continued 
embarrassment of Dief the Chief. But Pearson, 
so far, has been unable to gather a Stevensonian 
type of enthusiasm round him, and some of us 
have begun to worry a little. For we're told that 
Lester, on the advice of his PR man, has discarded 
his bow-tie. He’s going to try to create a more 
favourable brand image for the next election. 

Meanwhile, neither party seems overly worried 
about the young, their boredom and departures. 
Rather, the contest seems to be over who can be 
more Canuck, i.e., anti-American. So Mr. Diefen- 
baker assures us unemployment is just as bad, 
worse maybe, in the US: and the Liberals, putting 
their collective heads together at a recent party 
conference, have promised us—yes—a Canadian 
flag. (Send your design, marked FLAG, to Grits, 
Ottawa.) Anyway, what’s wrong with this country 
is clearly not Time magazine. And what Robert 
Fulford, one of our ablest critics, has called Can- 
cult is not going to help. A Canadian film, TV 
or publishing: industry for its Own sweet sake is 
nonsense. 

If I may return to the Jewish analogy just once 
more, no heritage is worth preserving that can’t 
resist the sun, the mixed marriage or the foreign 
periodical. Finally. some of the best damn in- 
fluences in the world reach us from New York. 

Our Canadian society lacks excitement and 
direction. We are one of the underdeveloped 
countries. And though we laugh at China, the 
campaign against the flies, or mock Khrushchev’s 
northern development scheme, you won't find 
any Canadians heading out for the tundra, unless 
it’s on a flying visit with a Geiger counter. There’s 
nothing to do here but make more money than 
your neighbour, and anti-Americanism is reach- 


ing such a pitch that I can foresee the day of 


Castro on our five-dollar bills and an un-Canadian 
activities committee. Fellows will be called up and 
asked did they ever read Time, admire Hollywood 
films, and what, exactly, were they doing in Miami 
on the night of .. . 

It could be, you know. 


(Concluded) 
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Targets for Jules Feiffer, the young American 
whose work appears each Sunday in The Observer, 
are big organisations and small phonies. Both are 
with us, and likely so to remain 





aby, 
Abu, The Observer's political cartoonist, takes the 
long view of people and events. Technically he 
picks off his victims with the accuracy of a boxer 
throwing a straight left. 
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“Be nice to me” 
The accuracy of a boxer throwing a half-brick is 
supplied by Herb Gardner. Few would applaud, or 
even like, the ‘nebbishes’ in his drawings. Many 
love them. 








Haro is not, in the strictest sense, a cartoonist, but 
he is much more than a mere illustrator. His 
penetrating comments come close to be! 
in their own right 


1Z cartoons 


All four drawings appeared in recent issues of The 

Observer. Individually, they are remarkable as 

pieces of short, sharp wit. Collectively they are one 

more good reason why you will enjoy The Observer 
| each Sunday. 
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LIFE HAS 
ITS 
MAGIC 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Rabbits out of hats, ladies sawn in half—they continue to amuse and 
intrigue us, even though we know that we do not really see what we 
think we see. I.C.I.’s scientific and technological conjurers do not deal 
in illusion, yet there is often something quite magical about their 
work. Take the manufacture of silicones, for example—the most 
versatile chemical family ever evolved by man. I.C.I. silicones are 
equally at home in Antarctic cold and blast-furnace heat; on buildings, 
on shoes, on fabrics, they shed water like a duck’s back; troublesome 
foams melt away in their presence: and virtually nothing will stick 
to them—from motor tyres and molten toffee to new-baked buns and 
moulded plastics. These remarkable fiuids, rubbers and resins—built 
out of an element and a gas by the magic of I.C.I. chemistry—are 
daily meeting a new need or solving an old problem in almost every 


industry in the world. 
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PRINTING AND THE PRESS 


By JOHN COLE 


How efficient is British printing? With newspapers closing or threatened with closure 
because their revenue cannot keep pace with rising production costs, it is an important 
question for everyone who values freedom of communication. It is also important for 
every industry in the country which uses printing—from the cement sacks of the building 
trade to the ticket which a cinema must issue for every customer in the three-and- 


ninepennies. 


An examination of printing practice and efficiency should form an important part of 
the work of the Royal Commission on the Press, recently announced by the Prime 
Minister. If Lord Shawcross can use the authority vested in him as chairman to get to 
grips with this question, his appointment will have been worth while for that alone; 
for there is the most remarkable conflict of evidence about British printing today. The 
Royal Commission must find a way to persuade employers and unions to hammer out 
the issues before it—preferably by cross-examination of people at every level on either 
side. Printing is supremely an industry in which people think in ‘sides,’ and little will be 
gained by accepting written evidence from employers and unions, for each will inevitably 
concentrate on their own complaints against the other. 


First, let me introduce the contestants. 


HE most important sectors of the industry on 
te employers’ side are the Fleet Street news- 
papers, represented by the Newspaper Pro- 
priectors’ Association (hereinafter called the 
NPA); the provincial and London suburban 
papers, represented by the Newspaper Society; 
and the general printers, who print everything 
from a potato crisp packet to the Spectator, rep- 
resented by the British Federation of Master 
Printers. The trade unions are grouped together 
in the Printing and Kindred Trades Federation 
(PKTF), which operates in all three fields and 
embraces sixteen trade unions, but is exclusive of 
maintenance men, who belong to non-printing 
trades 

Nine out of ten printing workers in this 
country are engaged in general printing, or in 
producing books and periodicals; and it is im- 
possible to distinguish all the bewildering tactical 
complexities of any set of negotiations in any 
of the three fields on wages and conditions. For 
simplicity’s sake, and also because it will be the 
subject that will chiefly occupy the attention of 
the Shawcross Commission, I propose to begin 
by taking a look at the Fleet Street situation. 


Fleet Street 

The biggest single grievance that the NPA have 
against the unions concerns restrictive practices 
designed—the NPA complains—-to promote the 
feather-bedding of labour, and to prevent the 
managements from employing labour- (and cost-) 
saving methods in case they should lead to men 
being laid off. And union desires, managements 
complain, are often ruthlessly enforced. Mem- 
bers of the NPA paint a picture of union leaders 
with their knives held permanently at the em- 
ployers’ throats, taking advantage of the 
vulnerability of a newspaper to any interruption 
or delay in production. The standard example 
given is of the nights when the roar of the presses 
is interrupted again and again by ‘breaks in the 
paper’ which have to be repaired before the rest 
of that edition, due to catch a train with only 
minutes to spare, can- be printed. Nobody can 
tell for certain that these breaks are not acci- 
dental, but the employers assert that by an 
extraordinary coincidence they tend to occur 
when there is some dispute on between labour 
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and management; and to cease when a manage- 
ment gives way. 

Whether this story is true, half-true or untrue, 
it reflects the bitter feeling between many man- 
agements and union ‘chapels’ in Fleet Street. 
Let there be no doubt what the allegations are 
here: they are not simply that the workers are 
too addicted to restrictive practices, but that the 
ordinary process of industrial bargaining has 
been replaced by something very like blackmail. 
A newspaper's production manager is said to find 
himself in an untenable position when an un- 
reasonable demand for higher payments or more 
men On a machine or press is presented to him 
before or during the printing of his paper. This, 
according to the theory fervently held by a num- 
ber of production executives, explains why Fleet 
Street proprietors are such easy victims of black- 
mail. It also explains why allegations of disloyalty 
and total absence of team spirit among the news- 
paper owners themselves are the common coin- 
age of any discussion on relations with the unions. 

The case against the unions falls into two prin- 
cipal parts—-overmanning of machines and un- 
willingness to operate new processes, at least on 
an economic basis. The overmanning complaints 
most commonly refer to the press rooms, where 
the papers are actually printed, and to the stereo 
departments, where the metal plates for print- 
ing are cast. Managers tell of crewing of presses 
Which is half as heavy again as that in Sweden 
or America. 

One allegation runs like this. The Father of 
Chapel (the senior union officer, elected and 
honorary, in each office) will go to the manage- 
ment and argue that ten men are required to 
perform a certain task. Eventually, this figure will 
be agreed upon as proper, possibly under pressure 
from a rapidly approaching edition time. The 
management will then find that there are no suit- 
able unemployed union members to augment the 
seven they already employ on the task. The 
Father of Chapel will reluctantly agree that the 
seven should carry on, but only on condition that 
the management pays the wages of the three 
‘ghosts’ into chapel funds, from which it is 
distributed among the members at the end of 
each quarter. A variation of this practice con- 
cerns the speed at which presses are run. It 


is sometimes said that union members put a 
restriction on the speed of production; but 
in fact they will run the presses at the highest 
speeds of which they are capable, provided that 
the faster they go, the more the men are paid 

New machinery and processes, some en- 
lightened employers believe, could make news- 
paper production not only a more efficient, but 
a more highly paid industry if the unions would 
co-operate. By building up their engineering and 
technical staff, and reducing the need for manual 
labour, production could be brought to terms 
with the twentieth century. Their allegation 
against the unions is not of a Luddite suspicion 
of new machines, but simply of refusing to 
operate them on anything approaching an 
economic basis. It is said, for example, that string- 
tying machines—for fastening the bundles of 
newspapers together—which have been operat- 
ing in other countries for a decade or more, are 
only slowly and painfully being introduced in 
Fleet Street, because the chapels wanted to keep 
sO many men at work on this job that the cost of 
installing the new machines would not have been 
covered by the economies 

There are many other stories illustrating the 
productive inefficiency of the greatest newspaper 
centre in the world. Some are grounded deep in 
custom and practice, like the carrying of a second 
man, or ‘humper.” on newspaper delivery vans in 
London-——the sight of whom is reported to have 
caused amazement in many provincial towns and 
cities when he arrived from the capital to deliver 
papers during a railway strike some years ago. 
Indeed, the impression an executive of one pro- 
vincial newspaper group gave me was that the 
rest of British newspaper management looks with 
contempt on the NPA’s cowardice, and with 
horror on the habits of their workers; many 
newspapers outside London, he said, would never 
take on a man who had worked in Fleet Street, 
in case he should bring his restrictive attitudes 
with him. 


The Case tor the Unions 


Needless to say, the unions do not leave these 
allegations unanswered —although some unions’ 
officers are prepared to acknowledge, in the 
shadow of closures and rumours of closures, that 
there will have to be changes. The general view 
on the union side is that there is a great deal 
too much loose talking about restrictive practices. 
One officer I spoke to clearly regarded the com- 
plaints about overmanning as the unfair over- 
simplification of a lunatic fringe of critics who 
simply did not understand the complexity of 
newspaper production. 

If the Royal Commission decides to investigate 
overmanning of the presses, the National 
Society of Operative Printers and Assistants 
(NATSOPA), which has as its members most of 
the workers there, will put up a case which, it 
believes, will cause some red faces on the em- 
ployers’ side. It will quote instances in the past 
where independent arbitrators have recom- 
mended levels of staffing which were in line with 
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those supported by the union and contrary to the 
employer’s proposals. The staff levels at the 
News Chronicle, for example, were fixed by an 
arbitrator a few years ago, although the union 
agreed to some reductions when the paper got 
into difficulties, I am told that there are discus- 
sions on ‘standard staffing’ in progress at present, 
and one optimist spoke of ‘a mood on both sides 
to say there is something in this.’ 

But the most damaging comparison, obviously, 
is with manning scales in other countries; here, 
NATSOPA argues that there is no direct com- 
parison. No other newspaper centre in the world 
produces papers with such huge circulations as 
London. The result is that the time during which 
the presses are running is much longer, and the 
men on the machines require reliefs. These, it is 
argued, are unheard of and unnecessary in Swe- 
den and other countries with which comparisons 
are essayed. Already there are rumblings in 
NATSOPA about how bluntly the Royal Com- 
mission should be told the facts of life in Fleet 
Street on this question of manning and reliefs. 
It has even been suggested that the unions should 
simply invite a member of the commission to 
station himself in the press room of the News of 
the World while the six million or so copies of 
its London print are produced. Just let him stand 
there, not doing any work, but letting the noise 
and the heat wash over him; that, it is said, will 
reveal to him effectively enough the necessity 
for reliefs. 

At headquarters level, though, I found great 
disquiet about the practice of ‘ghost’ payments. 
Not every official is prepared to admit that the 
practice is widespread, but I gained the impres- 
sion that most would be glad to see it stopped, 
since it hits at the very improvements in working 
for which the unions are fighting, even if it does 
mean more money for the men. One official even 
contemptuously called it ‘blood money,’ main- 
taining that by doing without their reliefs, the 
men on large-circulation papers were risking 
serious harm to their health; but he put part of 
the blame on variations in the sizes of papers, 
which makes for variations in the numbers of 
men required. 

The prevailing attitude to new machinery and 
processes in the unions is that they may be intro- 
duced, but that this introduction must not lead to 
redundancy. Some unions accuse employers of an 
uneven enthusiasm for modern’ methods 
NATSOPA, which controls the men in the 
North who would operate string-tying machines, 
says that it sent some of its members, at its own 
expense, to a course to study the machine. They 
reported that it took the hard labour out of their 
job, and the union promptly told the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association that it was prepared to 
have such machines operated in Manchester. It 
was not prepared to accept redundancy, but this 
could be covered by wastage. The NPA, it alleges, 
dropped the subject, preferring to clear up the 
position in London as well before it acted. 


The NPA 

One is handicapped in judging the validity of 
such a defence by the cagey attitude of the NPA 
itself, When I asked one of its officers to discuss 
labour relations with me, he could only repeat 
the stock answer given to such requests: that his 
members do not want their troubles discussed, 


particularly in other people’s publications (an 
argument, by the way, which might reasonably 
be used to Paul Slickey’s employers by any poor 
divorcee); justifying this on the excuse that a 
newspaper employers’ organisation is unlike any 
other, in that its members all have their own 
media for bringing their views before the public. 

Possibly the NPA is misunderstood because of 
this reluctance to engage in public relations; 
whatever the reason, it has a wretched public 
image, especially among those who are close ta 
it. Newspaper proprietors tend to combine the 
Jehovah complex that has been called their 
occupational disease with an astonishing collec- 
tive pusillanimity: and perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that, as one newspaper manager put it, 
a group of megalomaniacs should be incapable 
of sitting round a table with each other or with 
anyone else. 

The subordinates they send to represent them 
in meetings with the unions often have little 
power; in many cases their principal terms of re- 
ference appear to be ‘not to worry the boss.’ This 
explains why no system of collective defence 
against extortionate claims has evolved. Inside 
the NPA allegations of disloyalty fly backward 
and forward. The Brute says the Beast has given 
way when it promised it wouldn't; the Beast re- 
plies that the Brute is interested only because it 
hopes that the Beast’s editions will be delayed by 
go-slows. And undoubtedly some union chapels 
help to foment this bad spirit by an endearing 
habit of going in to press their claims with an 
expressive nod of the head and a grunied warn- 
ing that ‘they've given it next door.’ 

But the most serious allegation—and | heard 
it from both management and union sources—is 
that some of the stronger newspapers have used 
and are using the unions’ restrictive practices, 
high labour costs, and an insistence on holding 
newspaper prices down as a means of driving 
their weaker rivals to the wall. In 1957, when ad- 
vocating an increase in the then price of the 
national dailies from 2d. to 3d., the NATSOPA 
journal said: ‘Is it not time for some of the 
newspaper proprietors, both on nationals and 
elsewhere, to screw up their courage and de- 
nounce in open fashion the jungle efforts taking 
place to strangle them by the insistence of those 
who are more prosperous on hanging on to an 
uneconomical price... ? One can bet with 
some certainty that if one or two national papers 
fall within the next year as a result of this “bro- 
therly strangulation,” then the prices of nationals 
will go up quite quickly afterwards.. NATSOPA’s 
time-table alone was wrong. 


Labour Supply 

Obviously, restrictive practices would not be 
possible if the unions did not exercise effective 
control over the supply of labour; and this brings 
us to what I regard as the kernel of the whole 
printing controversy. It is worth examining in 
detail, as its effects are felt throughout the in- 
dustry, in newspapers, periodical, book and 
general printing production. The employers 
allege that ever since the war the unions, by their 
control of the intake of apprentices, have main- 
tained a chronic shortage of labour. and have 
strangled the printing trade, preventing its ex- 
pansion and forcing up wages and costs, parti- 
cularly in big printing centres like London. They 
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estimate that at present there is an overall 
shortage of skilled workers of 10 per cent., and 
at this year’s general printing and provincial 
newspaper negotiations the Federation of Master 
Printers and the Newspaper Society are making 
a supreme effort to force important concessions 
on recruitment from the unions. 

The control of intake was introduced by agree. 
ments dating back to 1919. There was unemploy. 
ment in printing right through the Twenties, and 
the introduction of a quota of apprentices to 
journeymen in each craft seemed to both sides 
of the industry a sensible way of ensuring that 
unwise employers did not bring in far more men 
than could ever hope for permanent employ- 
ment. The measures appear to have been 
aecepted by everyone throughout the pre-war 
period, when unemployment in printing rose at 
times to 5 or 6 per cent., but never as high as the 
9 or 10 per cent. which was common in other in- 
dustries. Nevertheless, some trades suffered more 
than others, and the London compositors. now 
at the storm-centre of the apprenticeship argu- 
ment, at one time had one man in ten out of 
work. 

The absence of journeymen on war service 
then helped to reduce recruitment (still on its 
quota basis) after 1939; and the employers main- 
tain that a scarcity of labour developed then 
which has never been cured. When the unions 
asked for a reduction of working hours from 
45 to 40 at the end of the war, the Master Prin- 
ters pointed to this scarcity, and would only come 
down to 434 hours. They were told by the unions 
that things would improve if they would wait 
until the men got back from the Forces; but they 
are still waiting. Even the ending of National 
Service has done nothing, they say, to help them. 

The agreement reached at the end of the pro- 
vincial newspaper and general printing trade 
strike in the summer of 1959 contained minor 
concessions by the unions, but left the main prob- 
lem untouched. Here and there an individual 
union permitted a ‘bonus intake of a small num- 
ber of apprentices or agreed to adult apprentices, 
but the only general relaxation of the sysiem 
was an agreement that if one firm did not want 
to take up its quota of apprenticeships, it could 
be transferred to another. 

What have the unions to say to this, the most 
serious complaint made against them? This year, 
the problem is being raised afresh, not only on 
the occasion of the new wage negotiations. but 
because of the Government’s general appea! to 
industry not to miss the opportunity offered for 
recruitment by the ‘bulge’ of school-leavers. | he 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federation has 
given a cool reception to this appeal. Mr. G. G. 
Eastwood. its secretary, wrote to the employers: 

You may be sure that our unions fully appre- 
ciate the concern of the Government with the 
problem, but they feel that it would be of little 
assistance to the country, to school-leavers. of 
to our industry, to adjust quotas to take larger 
numbers of apprentices if there was little pros- 
pect of their finding employment in the industry 
when they became journeymen. The general 
consensus of opinion in our unions is that they 
can do no other than continue the present prac- 
tice of endeavouring to adjust, by discussion and 
negotiation, the intake of apprentices in the 
various sections of the industry in the light of 
the requirements of those sections. 

The employers replied with another strong 
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HANGING’S NO ANSWER! 


Come to the great Rally at 


THE ALBERT HALL 
on Tuesday April 18 at 7.30 (doors 7) 











Speakers: 


Kingsley Amis - Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
Christopher Brasher + Col. Frank Byers 
The Bishop of Colchester + Johnny Dankworth 
John Freeman - Gerald Gardiner, Q.C. 
Victor Gollancz (Chairman) - Ludovic Kennedy 

Sidney Silverman, M.P. + Arnold Wesker 


This meeting is crucial. The present state of the law will come up for review early 
next year: so we are entering on the last lap, and must use every moment to impress 
on the Government the great weight of informed opinion favouring abolition. 
You will help us greatly by buying your seats immediately. 





















Buy numbered seats (1/- & 2/6) by post now from 


NATIONAL GAMPAIGN FOR ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Some free seats at the doors on the night 


Kensington Town Hall booked for overflow 
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appeal to the unions for a more positive response, 
but the unions have so far insisted that the labour 
supply issue must be kept separate from the new 
negotiations on hours and wages. 

Mr. Eastwood's letter, of course, contains the 
heart of the unions’ case: that their limitation on 
the intake of labour is a protective, rather than 
a restrictive practice. Employers are cynical 
about how the assurance of individual considera- 
tion of applications will operate in practice: as 
one of them said to me: ‘Oh, yes, | know how 
it will work out. When I go to one of my chapels 
to ask for more apprentices, they will start to 
talk wages, and will say: “Yes, you can have 
an extra apprentice if you give us another quid.” ’ 
But cynicism on the union side about the em- 
ployers’ claims on the extent of labour shortage 
is just as deep. The case of the London Typo- 
graphical Society is a good one to consider, for 
more allegations of restrictionism are probably 
made against it than most other unions. And a 
recent survey initiated by Mr. Robert Willis, its 
general secretary, has cast doubt on the serious- 
ness of some of the demands for labour which are 
made. 

The LTS acts as an employment agency for its 
members, but it became suspicious when it dis- 
covered that while the London Master Printers’ 
Association spoke of 500 vacancies for com- 
positors, its own ‘calls’ from individual print- 
ing firms only totalled 130. It subsequently made 
a telephone check with firms of their require- 
ments, and it feels that some of the results are 
revealing. The Master Printers had said that one 
firm needed six hand compositors and two Lino- 
type operators: the LTS list showed one com- 
positor and one Monotype operator needed. A 
check by telephone with the firm produced a re- 
quest for three compositors and no machine 
operators at all. 

And similar figures given to me for a number 
of other printing offices showed a comparable 
eccentricity. There are doubtless several ways of 
interpreting such figures. There is prima facie 
evidence that the demands for labour are loosely 
tramed, possibly because employers have become 
so conditioned by their experience to realise that 
they will not get what they ask for. But the dis- 
crepancies, even allowing for the passage of time 
between the various inquiries, at least raise the 
suspicion that the need for the employers to 
produce a case on shortage of labour has been 4 
factor. 

According to Mr, Willis, his union’s canniness 
about apprentice intake is based on the fact that 
his union has never considered higher wages and 
better working conditions as its only aims. He 
points to the size of the subscription—at 9s. 6d. 
1 week probably the highest in British trade 
unionism—and to the equally high benefits—a 
union pension of £2 a week, and unemployment 
pay of 36s. 

Such benefits cost money, and if the union 
‘ook in more men than are required, its unem- 
sloyment account would soon put it in the red; 
ind it is not surprising that the union prefers the 
xost-war situation for financial as well as 
Wumanitarian reasons. It has an obvious cash in- 
-entive to avoid any unemployment, ever. Mr. 
Nillis is prepared to admit that at times since 
he war his union may have gone too far in the 
other direction from the unemployment of the 


Thirties, but he maintains firmly that it makes a 
genuine effort to balance intake and wastage. 
Whether it is equally successful in balancing 
supply and demand seems questionable. Mr. 
Willis looks at the union very much as a business- 
man: ‘We're selling labour here for the best price 
possible. We're not going to have too much in 
stock. That’s demoralising for both sides.’ 


Craft Demarcation 


Allegations about restrictive practices are not, 
of course, confined to Fleet Street. They arise 
also in general printing, out of what the em- 
ployers feel is the unions’ obsession with craft 
and with the demarcations between crafts; of 
long standing, but often having no relation to 
modern conditions. These craft divisions, par- 
ticularly those between what is considered ‘craft’ 
and ‘non-craft’ work, are apparently carried 
much further in Britain than elsewhere, particu- 
larly in jobs which could readily be done by 
women, 

Some of the examples given of labour wastage 
through demarcation certainly reveal a ludicrous 
attitude. I was told of a strange practice which 
operates in some printing offices. When a trade 
catalogue is being run off, a single line of type 
often has to be changed at intervals during the 
run. Perhaps the words ‘Your local dealer is 
J. Bloggs’ have to be changed to ‘Your local 
dealer is A. Snoggs.’ The natural thing would be 
for the man in charge of the machine to lift one 
line of type from a table and substitute it for 
the other. In some offices he must send for a 
compositor, who solemnly arrives, perhaps from 
a distant part of the building; performs this com- 
paratively simple task; and then goes off again. 
It is his job to ‘handle type.’ 

Any journalist who has ever stood in at the 
frenzied business of ‘making up’ the pages of 
an evening newspaper knows that the one thing 
he must avoid, however short the time, however 
many football results he wants to get into the 
edition, however helpful he wants to be to the 
compositors, is the handling of type. At the risk 
of appearing to be a gentlemanly fellow afraid 
to dirty his carefully manicured hands, he must 
keep them in his pockets. Like so much else in 
printing, this is a reasonable rule; but it is some- 
times carried to unreasonable lengths. 

In the 1959 agreement the unions made some 
marginal concessions on this score to the em- 
ployers. For example, in the composing room in 
future a semi-skilled worker will be allowed to 
help the storeman in clearing and sorting leads 
and rules, which space out the lines of type and 
rule it into columns. But he will not be allowed 
to distribute type back to its place in the ‘case’ 
after use. That is still held to be craftsman’s 
work, although employers argue that a non- 
craftsman could master it in three months. 

Mr. Willis is firm in his main contention about 
the craft: that a boy entering a composing room 
must learn the whole thing, so that if unemploy- 
ment comes in one sector of the trade he can find 
work in another. “The employers take a boy in 
for six years,’ he says. ‘We take him in for life.’ 
An interesting example of how this attitude is 
evolving provides one of the more hopeful 
glimmers in the printing jungle. Until last year his 
union would not allow any apprentices at all in 
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advertisement type-setting houses, holding that it 
was impossible to give a full craft training there. 
Now Mr. Willis has reached an agreement with 
a new employers’ organisation—the Advertise- 
ment Production Employers’ Federation. This 
allows apprentices in these houses, on condition 
that they are released one day each week tor 
training at a technical college in other kinds of 
printing work. The union claims that this shows it 
is not as immovable as some employers make out, 
provided an effort is made to meet its anxicties. 

The efforts in this case included not only the 
assurance that the apprentices would be proper! 
trained, but an agreement with the new em- 
ployers’ body for a minimum wage of £13 10s. 
(compared with £11 10s. in general printing) and 
a forty-hour week, tied to a five-year stabilisa- 
tion clause. This looks like old-fashioned bargain- 
ing, but there is some evidence that the advertis- 
ing type houses, by dealing generously with the 
LTS, have succeeded in establishing better rela- 
tions with it than the general trade. In future, 
they—and the national newspapers which print 
the advertisements they set—need not fear being 
involved in general printing strikes. 

But employers here have a catalogue of other 
complaints about restrictive practices. They are 
very dissatisfied, for example, about shift-work- 
ing. As machinery and plant become more es- 
pensive to buy and maintain, immense economic 
advantages are to be won by using it on at leas! 
two, and possibly three shifts. A team of British 
printers which went to the Soviet Union reported 
that nearly every print factory there was worki 
day and night. In this country there are agre 
ments with the unions permitting shift-workin 
but many employers find that this only brings 
them back to their main  barrier—they can 
scarcely get enough workers to man_ their 
machines on one shift, never mind two or thre 


On the other hand, the employers seem rea- 
sonably content with the progress they made ‘ 
the 1959 negotiations in evolving a new agree- 
ment on ‘method study.’ This included a clause 
promising workers a share of any benefits re- 
sulting from it, but pointing out that these might 
appear as greater security, rather than highe: 
wages. Before that agreement, it was alleged 
many chapels would have nothing to do with any 
kind of method study, which they saw as 
criticism of the individual craftsman. Incentive 
schemes, which have also met with strong union 
opposition in some fields, are now being morc 
widely used, and employers regard them as a use- 
ful way to get round restrictions on the speeds 
which machines are allowed to work. But scienti 
fically judged incentives are only suited to soi 
firms and some work. 

The unions, however, can also point to othe 
concessions they have made in recent years. Mi 
Willis cites other examples, as well as the agree 
ment on apprenticeship with the advertising 
houses, of a growing flexibility in his society: the 
gradual reduction of the apprenticeship from 
seven years to six, and eventually to five, as the 
school-leaving age goes up; the lifting of limita- 
tions on overtime, imposed during unemploy- 
ment— nowadays, if the LTS cannot supply extra 
labour, it will allow overtime above its limits of 
forty-eight hours per month and fifteen per 
week; the relaxation (also during full employ- 
ment) of the bar against matter set in the pro- 
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vinces being brought into London for printing. 
Perhaps the most interesting signs are concerned 
with the employers’ main complaint—labour 
supply. A few months ago, the London Typo- 
graphical Society called in its Fathers of Chapel; 
Mr. Willis urged them to be conscientious about 
holding the balance between supply and demand. 
Periodic meetings are be held from now on. 
There have been disturbing signs, however, 
that this libera 
severe setback from recent events in Fleet Street. 
The LTS journal had a ebruary 
under the heading ‘Take-over Bids and the 
Worker.’ It said: 

It is useless for the employers in the printing 
industry— whether on the newspaper side or - 
general and periodical side—to demand more 
ind more workers for employment when these 

threats of mergers and amalgamations hang 
over our heads. A stable, balanced industry 
would make it pessible to calculate the man- 
power required as against the wastage that in- 
evitably occurs, but in the jungle of financial 


lising trend may have received 
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transactions where take-over bids seem to 
the order of the day, stability and balance are 
it a premium. Therefore, calculations for De 
general good of the industry cannot be de 
under such conditions. If ever there was a vin- 
dication of the society's policy not to flood our 
organisation with new members—whether by 
increased apprenticeships or intakes—it is cer- 
tainly shown in the situation today. Indeed, had 
hat policy not been carried out, then the 200 
members of our society rendered unemployed 
is a result of the close-down of the News 
Chronicle and Star would still be walking the 
streets looking for work, and the closure of 
many other periodicals, as indicated in this 
article, would have added to the number of un- 
employed, Even as it is, we have reached the 
point where further closures could present us 
with an unemployment problem 


[here is one other problem common to the 
whole printing industry, which also derives from 
the days of unemployment—overmanning cf 
machines. The truth about the history of the 
prodigal waste of manpower in many parts cf 
printing works is that in the days before labour 
became scarce and expensive, no one minded 
very much. 
one employer said quite bluntly, 


‘The excessive manning of machines, 
‘is derived from 
pre-war practice. When there was unemployment, 
we didn’t resist excessive manning. But now, al- 
though there is a shortage of men, the unions 
judge a new machine by the old standards.’ He 
saw the choice for the men as lying between an 
economic crewing of machines and a willingness 
to forgo permanently the chance of achieving 
wages on an American level. Crewing in Britain 
was heavier than anywhere, he asserted, and it 
ili added to the cost and to the shortage of men. 
Reports about the scale of overmanning are 
certainly alarming. A Swedish firm told a visiting 
British group that they 
and twenty-seven men operating in this country 


had seen between sixteen 
some large gravure presses on which their own 
team was eight. A group which visited Holland 

is told of similar differences there. It is in Fleet 
hou rather than commercial printing, however, 
that overmanning complaints are most serious 
Indeed, the allegations of restrictive practices in 
the headquarters of the national newspapers 
make it probable that the Royal Commission’s 
inquiry on printing efficiency will draw much of 
its evidence from there 


(To be concluded) 
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The Teacher’s Lot J. Bell, R. W. L. Wood, 
Sheila M. Brooks, Richard M. E. Henderson. 

Arthur Blackwell, Katharine Whitehorn, 

‘Secondary Modern Teacher,’ H.R. Wills 


Books for Overseas Readers 
James C. Kennedy, Leslie Adrian 


South Africa Miss May Bell 


Milton Frank Kermode, E. R. Thompson 
Matters of Life and Death R.L. McEwen 
Why? Barbara and Patrick Terry 





THE TEACHER'S LOT 

Sir,—I read Charles Brand’s articles with enthusiasm 
and keen sympathy. but alas, for me, the whole struc- 
ture of his argument collapsed when the very 
corner-stone of his exposition on teaching was shown 
to be defective. 

I refer to that last sentence in his paragraph about 
motor-cars: he says “How would you like it if your 
dentist was seen each day pushing a defunct car 
dewn a small slope?’ 

It seems to me that if Mr. Brand cares what other 
people think about his appearance or the state of his 
possessions, he is unfit to be a teacher, For not all 
his work, or his bocks borrowed or bought, are of 
any use if he is unaware that the young must learn 
from him the independence of mind and self- 
respect that is above ‘appearances’ or poverty or 
riches. That, to me, is what true education means. 

I think most educationalists take themselves too 
seriously. Their personal tastes and opinions do not 
really matter to children who select unconsciously 
what they need from schooling and, always, they will 
respect character rather than brains in the teacher 
Yours faithfully, 

J. BELT 
Keyes House, Dolphin Square, SW1 


* 
Sir,—Mr. Charles Brand’s plea for better pay for 
well qualified grammar school masters doing sixth- 
form work deserves support but I would suggest that 
the hardships and injustices which are the teachers’ 
lot are not restricted to the men who teach in 
grammar schools. 

The basic Burnham Scale ¢ (£520 x £27} to £1,000 in 
seventeen years) is not sullicien t for any married man 
teacher and it is an impossible sal 1 man with 
a family unless his wife goes out to work. Surely the 
National Union of Teachers is right in demanding 
ill teachers before gor 1g into 





a higher basic scale fo 
the question of differential 

May I add that as a graduate headmaster of a 
junior and infants’ school I should like to point out 
to Mr. Brand that his idea of infant work as 9 to 3.30 
and home to the telly is moonshine.—-Yours faith- 
fully, 


rates for specialists 


R. W. L. WooD 
Headmaster 
Sandiway C.P. School, Northwich 


* 


Sir,—How very smug and parochial is Charies 
Brand's article “The Teacher’s Lot’—vive the gram- 
mar school] masters! Has Mr, Brand ever been inside 
a secondary modern school, I wonder? Despite a 
first-class honours degree I chose to work in a 
modern school, where I am head of the English 
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department. So we do not need to keep up to date 
with current intellectual thought? It would only be 
showing off? In fact I suggest that members of a 
grammar school sixth form will sooner or later dis- 
cover for themselves the value of modern literature 
or literary criticism. I did. But my struggling GCE ‘O° 
level group will never make contact with, say, Laurie 
Lee, C. P. Snow, Lawrence Durrell or even such a 


poet as John Donne, unless I show them the way. 
Also I know from experience how very much more 
exhausting it Is to teach a dull pupil than a clever 
one. My colleagu ind I are not privileged to sit 
back d watch the Tree of Knowledge grow: we 
have to prepare the ind, plant the seed, water :t, 
Stake it and prune We probably work harder and 
in less pleasant conditions than grammar school 
staffs. We probably deserve a higher salary than 
the 

What teachers do with their pay is quite 
immaterial, No teacher should have more money 
just to buy books or a new car, The only tenable 


reason for a salary increase is desert. All teachers 
whatever their school, earn far more than they 
receive, Doubters should attempt to keep a class of 
1 ten five-year-olds busy for a day; or try to teach 
in “ESN c thild of eleven to read; or control Class 4D 
in a tough mixed secondary modern school for one 
forty-minute lesson; or, as Mr. Brand emphasises, 
stimulate a lively scholarship group in a grammar 
school sixth, Of course teacbers, al] teachers, should 
have more money but for one reason only 
Yours faithfully, 
SHEILA M. BROOKS 
12 Littledale Close, Bracknell, Berks 


because 


they deserve it 


Sixr,—It is a pity that a journal of the Spectator’s 
standing should have published at the present time 
Mr. Charles Brand's article under such an all- 
embracing title as “The Teacher's Lot.’ Indeed, no 
one could say that as a teacher he has a narrow 
background, but as a writer about education, a man 
who admits that he has not spent a postgraduate 
year studying the theory and practice of teaching, and 
hes worked in only two grammar schools, without 
apparently even the acquaintance of teachers in 
other kinds of schools. ought perhaps to be confined 
to writing under the title of ‘A Grammar School 
Teacher's Beef 
For the first page or two of his lively and accurate 
catalogue of the present day irritants of poverty, a 
fellow teacher could scarcely forbear to cheer. It 1s 
when he tries to assert the difference of the grammar 
school sendher’t s plight that difficulties set in, He 
attacks the NUT for the view that all teachers Jo 
‘exactly the same work’ by an equally fallacious 
vyrammar school masters are a 
contrasted with an implied 
equally homogeneous ‘others’; capping it with a 
cheap and damaging sneer at infant school teachers, 


assumption that 
homogeneous entit 


Like the conscientious grammar school teacher, the 
conscientious primary teacher does a good deal of 
preparation outside hours, and often works like a 


Trojan with classes of up to fifty during a day with- 
out marking periods 

Similarly, Mr. Brand makes a_ shocking over- 
simplification about secondary modern teaching, 
which frequentl J ett f Its top 
streams in GCI t rammar = schools t 
infrequently do for their comparable lowest stré a 
with all that that 


Underlying Mr. Brand's attitude to his profession 


there are two very chancy assumptions: that the 
only end of education which matters (Heaven grant 
hin; intelligent children) is university entrance, and 
that the shape of the profe n should be determined 
by panic measures in the face of current technical 
achievements overseas 

All teachers need and deserve more money for all 
the sort of reasons Mr. Brand adduces, His need for 
current books, of which he makes so much, may be a 
small part of the argument for the justice of sixth- 
form allowances 1 rammar schools, although he 
ignores the more usual economic one, which ts to 
attract the best possible applicants for such posts. If 
next year he moved into a difficult urban secondary 
modern school, to bro 1 his experience, he might 


end up writing a plea ae pi allowances for those 
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who work patiently with the lower end of the ability 
spectrum, trying to minimise the incidence of 
delinquency, in order that they may buy the most 
recent psychological and educational publications. 
The real enemies of fair pay to teachers are not 
ther teachers, as Mr. Brand seems to suggest, but 


4 

block grants and local authority parsimony, Against 
these he should try to ignite his public outcry 
Yours taithtu.ly, 


RICHARD M. E. HENDERSON 


20 Laneside, Edgware, Middlesex 


* 


Sir,—I read Charles Brand's article, ‘The Teacher's 
Lot,’ and my hackles rose at the tenor of his argu- 
ment, though I would echo many of his asides 

Mr. Brand's article seeks to perpetuate the fallacy 
that the really hard work in teaching is done by 
graduate teachers in grammar schools. (One is almost 
led to believe that he would say that the hardest 
workers were Oxford graduates.) 

] am twenty-seven years of age and I teach in a 
secondary modern school. I have a degree which 
Mt Brand would probably consider ‘potty’ and 
‘little’ (a First. but gained at ‘one of those Noncon- 
formist holes in Wales’). I do not coach bovs for 
Oxford and Cambridge entrance. My pupils do net 
even aspire to GCE Ordinary Level. I do, however, 
try to help children who are not perhaps gifted, to 
experience some of the pleasure and excitement 
which literature can offer 
If | read new books, Mr. Brand tells me, it is 
because | may wish to ‘show off. Two weeks ago 
IT bought Mr. David Holbrook’s English for Maturity 
My reading of that book will, I believe, make me a 
better teacher than I would othetwise have been. I 
am now reading The Long Revolution. My pupils will 
probably never hear its title mentioned: certainly, 
tl will never read the book. But some of our dis- 
cussion classes will perhaps take a different turn be- 
cause I have gained a little more insight into some 
problem we may one day discuss. 

lf Mr. Brand had argued his case as one which 
applied to all enthusiastic teachers (are there no nine- 


oO 


l 
s 





t ur teachers in grammar schools? I seen 
remember some), he might have been persuasive. 
Instead, he has simply said that some children and 
their teachers are more equal than others. This is 
intellectual arrogance and special pleading: it is no 
real argument.—Y ours faithfully, 

ARTHUR BLACKWELI 
& Kendal Way, Wrexham, Denhiehshire 





* 


Sik,—Charles Brand says that because, as a teacher, 
he cares about education, he cannot risk strike ac- 
tion lest Jones and Smith fail to pass their 11-plus; 
he suggests, however, that parents should strike by 
keeping their children home from school. Why is 
this not going to affect the chances of Jones and 
Smith just as much?—Yours faithfully, 

KATHARINE WHITEHORN 
4 Astley Terrace, NW3 


* 


Sir,— Where is the greater failure? With the grammar 
school-leaver, literate, not too diffident, practised in 
the methods of argument and study, and, in a formal 
sense, better-educated than 90 per cent. of the popu- 
lation? Or with the dimmer secondary modern leaver, 
obscene and narrow of mind, simultaneously aggres- 
sive and insecure, wilfully destructive, and able to 
write only his name accurately? This is what Charles 
Brand should ask himself, before he again proclaims 
the primacy of grammar-school teachers. 

I teach in a bad non-selective school. It draws from 
a small catchment area in a fairly affluent working- 
class district—an out-county LCC slum clearance 
estate now thirty years old. The visual environment 
is formless, and irredeemably ugly: it reflects (or has 
caused?) the almost total lack of any voluntary 
group activity in the borough (population 114.200, 
ind no community centre). The telly is everyone’s 
great god—no need even to bother about an aerial, 
because there’s very good signal strength—and the 
kids speak an argot in which ‘omo’ is a word like any 


other. They all ‘know their rights,’ too: there’s a 
20,000 Labour vote, and their Dads are unionised 
almost to a man. (My socialism is often sorely 
tried.) School = ‘They,’ and, adopting Dad's 
attitudes, they're agin it. 

Obviously a difficult area to teach in; and it’s 
known as such among teachers in the south-east, who 
show a great reluctance to teach in it. But isn’t it in 
districts of this type that the need for teachers good 
enough to succeed in “broadening the child’s mind, 
increasing its sense of responsible choice, deepening 
its understanding, strengthening its moral values, and 
so on’ are desperately needed? And in the se 
dary moderns above all. where the children’s 


re touched by so very little of what is valuable and 








good? I am far more cencerned for my kids, who 
leave illiterate and morally vacuous (after ten years 
of compulsory education!) than I am for Mr 
Brand's, who, because Hazlitt was the set author. 
leave without having bothered to look at De 
Quincey. 

There is already an enormous disparity of merit 
between grammar and second modern staffs—no 
one will deny this. To most well-qualified teachers 
(the only ones who have a choice. any more) the 
grammar school is the more attractive: there, keen 
attentive schoiars await them, while in the secon- 
dary modern it’s yobs” either comatose’ of 
obstreperous. There's more mental stimulus in a 
grammar school, too. and—-which Mr. Brand doesn't 
mention--more money. 

This question of money is fundamental, There are 
three chief elements in a teacher's gross pay: his 
basic salary, his degree allowance, and his respon- 
sibility allowance. The amount of money a head- 
master is able to offer to holders of “posts of speci il 
responsibility’ depends. not primarily on the num- 
bers on his roll, but on his ‘points total’: and three 
or four sixth-formers give him as many ‘points’ as 
a whole class of first-vear kids. It's a simple 
equation. which favours the grammar school every 
time: the more ‘posts’ ,ou as head can offer, the 
better the staff you can attract, As things stand, most 
grammar school teachers have ‘posts’ and mest 
secondary modern teachers have not. To systematise 
and increase this existing differential, which Mr 
Brand argues ought to be done, will ensure that even 
fewer able teechers join secondary modern staffs 

My head manages to put a teacher in front of 
every class only by employing droves of unqualified 
supply staff—among them. recently, several very 
young students, a sadistic anthropologist fresh from 
Cambridge, a mild neurotic man (who had to 
because he couldn't stop his class throwing milk 
bottles at him), and an abstracted blarneying Iris 
man whose dialect was quite incomprehensible tc 
the kids. None of these men had either training or 
experience of teaching or any allied profession. But 
at the same time an advertised vacancy at a gram- 
mar school attracted applications from forty 
graduates! 

If the ‘hasic salarv for graduates in a grammar 
school were £1.000° (Mr, Brand's italics), and the 
increase were not general throughout the profession. 
would this disturbing situation be remedied? —Yours 
faithfully. 

SECONDARY MODERN TEACHER 


* 


Sir.—-Mr. Brand seems anxious to split the teaching 
profession into a number of squabbling factions at 
a time when all teachers should be firmly united ir 
an attempt to obtain a substantial increase in the 
basic scale. It is about time that teachers realised that 
like other workers they can only bring real pressure 
to bear on the authorities by being prepared to with- 
draw their labour. Mr. Brand says that he cares for 
children and therefore cannot strike. We all care for 
children, but a great number of teachers apparent}, 
dy not care enough to be willing to take action 
except to put on a ‘holier-than-thou’ look. I doubt 
whether his GCE pupils would suffer very much 
while he took strike action—after all he could set 
them homework and perhaps have the time to catch 
up with all his marking.—Yours faithfully, 

H. R. WILLS 


1 Nightingale Road, Clapton, E5 
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[We have received scores of letters on this sub- 
ject: it is possible to print only a small selection, 
and some of these had to be shortened. We hope to 
print more next week.—Editor, Spectator.) 


BOOKS FOR OVERSEAS READERS 
Sir,—Mr. Gordon Grimley and others, representa- 
tives of ‘fairly well-known bookshops,’ have taken 
you to task because The Spectator Ltd. offer to obtain 
books for overseas readers 

As booksellers their case would have been consider- 
imes of firms listed did not 





ably strengthened if 








include one multiple store and another which delights, 
apparently. in selling, within the bookshop premises, 
such goods as gramophone records, philatelic goods, 
v f t ther miscellaneous departmental 
Store products.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES C. KENNEDY 
64 Talbot Road, N6 


* 


Sik.--The Spectator would have more cause to feel 
ashamed of setting up as booksellers if it did not 
receive so many letters from readers complaining of 
the inefficiency of bookshops—including one or two 


run by the signatories of last week’s letter. 
LESLIE ADRIAN 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sir,—May I, through your paper, express the grateful 
thanks of nearly half my white countrymen and 
some, at least, of our unconsulted non-whites, for the 
kindness and toleration Great Britain has shown us, 
and especially for the promise that we shall be wel- 
comed back when our country wakes up. 

I speak for many Afrikaners (do believe that they 
are not all Nationalists!), but particularly for the 
descendants of the 4,000 British settlers who came 
here in 1820 and were dumped down with all their 
veld—helpless townsmen as 





Possess t 
most of them were—to survive if they could. Most 
of nd they made good 





lovaltv to the land they had 

spite of bitter angers, for 
ince. V tish Government recalled Sir 
Harry Smith. breaking up his promising experiment 
ends with the ‘Caffres,’ to 





of civilising and maki 
Impose a 

As Harry Smith rode 
Town, Caff 


weeping an 


artheid instead 

iway from King William’s 
n for miles, shrieking, 

themselves on the ground. 





When ti enant-Governor, Andries 
Stockenstroom. rode into Grahamstown with his un- 
wanted «apartheid. he saw down the long street a 


(white) crowd outside the Phoenix Hotel; as he drew 
iously dispersed; when he 
arrived. there was not a soul to greet him 
These and other strains. including Gladstone, our 
friendship has survived: so. we hope. will yours 
I make no political comment. It is not done to 
our Government beyond our coasts. Which 
me, we shot be so glad if those who 
demonstrate in black sashes overseas would wear 
them with a difference. It is hard to persuade people 
here that our Black Sash is not breaking that prin- 
ciple. This hampers our stiff task. which must grow 
stiffer 
Au revoir; or in the language of our countrymen, 
‘Tod si¢ne’ (till we meet again’).—Sorrowfully, 
MAY BELL 


W oodhurst, University Road, Grahamstown 


near. the crowd conspicuou 








MILTON 
re sorrow than anger, Dr. 
it yur to repress critical debate. 
is false. On the particular tissue of modern 
historv to which he directs attention | hold 
views different from his, and I have set them, in easily 
accessible writings, with all the care and directness I 
am capable of 1 do not say that Dr. Leavis ought to 
have read or challenged these views: but I do claim 


that it would have been proper to do so before alleg- 








ave done all I could to stimulat 
We are favoured with another careful account of 
Dr. Leavis’s teaching methods. It is my opinion—and 
I have expressed it in this journal—that we have all 
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learned, or should learn, from these. It is nevertheless 
a matter of experience that he has had pupils of whom 
it could not be said that openness of mind was their 
chief virtue. And it may be said without vilifying the 
Doctor’s intentions or the delicacy of his method 
that the opinions of so potent a teacher are more 
easily accepted than rejected by his pupils, however 
intelligent. (That his fine discrimination is fot 
sovereign against inveterate vulgarity the corre- 
spondence in last week’s Spectator must have shown 
him.) Dr. Leavis thinks that Milton was a great poet. 
but dislikes his verse and thinks it proper that he be 
dislodged. One does not need to be cynical to believe 
that the first of these opinions would count for less 
than the second and third. No former pupil has yet 
written to say that he left his teacher's study con- 
vinced that the dislodgment was a mistake. (Here I 
must apologise for my use of the word ‘demolition,’ 
for my memory played me false; Dr. Leavis did not 
use it of Milton.) Outside Cambridge Dr. Leavis’s 
written word contributed to the same effect, for his 
influence was never. as he appears to believe, affected 
by his status within the University. Without, it seems. 
desiring this end, he contributed to, though of course 
he did not originate, the prejudice against Milton. He 
now proposes himself 2s the defender of Milton 
against more sympathetic (or as he would have it. 
repressive) criticism. This is a puzzle 

There is one more point, important because. it 
shows how much attention should be paid to what 
Dr. Leavis says about the nobility of his present 
purposes, He unmistakably suggests that he has de- 
tected a base plot against himself. An unwary reader, 
unfamiliar with a polemical method which draws 
attention to monstrous insinuations in an opponent's 
argument in order to distract attention from its own 
procedures, might suppose that the Doctor had posi- 
tive proof of collusion between me and my ‘friend, 
Mr. Dyson. I did not know Mr. Dyson was writing his 
letter; what is more | do not know Mr. Dyson. 
There is a sorrowing explanation of this conduct, 
and Dr. Leavis touches upon it in his letter; there 
is an angry one, and this [ prefer. Yours faithfully, 

FRANK KERMODI 

I8 Syddal Road, Bramhall, Cheshire 


* 


Sir,—-It is instructive to reflect that the tortuous 
verbiage about Milton, which has recently appeared 
in your columns, is the work of correspondents who 
are either teachers of English, or professional critics, 
or both. Their dispute may or may not have its his- 
toric importance; their style is bound to retain some 
interest, as a commentary on the state of the lang- 
uage.- -Yours faithfully, 

F. R. THOMPSON 
Grove Cottage, Woodside Road, Cobham, St#rey 
Feditor, 


[This correspondence is now. closed 


Spectator.] 


MATTERS OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Sir.~-Mr. Richard Wollheim draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between what Mr. St. John-Stevas believes ‘as a 
Catholic’ and what he believes ‘as a liberal’; and it is 
as a liberal that he believes that ‘the dictates of 
Natural Law should not be enforced by the State 
unless the common good is involved.” 

May I remind Mr. Wollheim that St. Thomas 
Aquinas defined [human] law as ‘a certain rule of 
reason for the purpose of the common good’; and 
also stated that ‘the general principles of the natural 
law cannot be applied in the same way to all.’ But 
perhaps St. Thomas wasn't thinking as a Catholic 
either?—-Yours faithfully, 

R. L. MCEWEN 
9 Paultons Square, SW3 


WHY? 
Sir, Twice in the last few weeks your TV critic has 
referred sarcastically to a certain BBC announcer 
Your critic would appear to hold the view that 
because the announcer is ‘young,’ ‘nice’ and ‘dimpled’ 
she is physically and mentally unqualified to make 
serious remarks such as ‘the situation in Laos vitally 
concerns us.’ wHY?--Yours faithfully, 
BARBARA TERRY 
PATRICK TERRY 
44 Canonbury Park North, N1 
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O, O, Antonio 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The World of Apu. 
(Academy.) — Il bell? 
Antonio. (Paris Pull- 
man.)—Taste of Fear. 
(Warner.) 

Is it inverted racialism? 

A friend of mine came 

Carmen Jones 

feeling, he said, ‘revolt- 

ingly pale,’ albinoish. My 
feeling after The World 
of Apu was how appal- 
lingly lumpy, clumsy and 
evolutionarily retarded we all looked by com- 
parison with the Indian grace and exquisiteness, 
not just of face, but of movement. Of 
course one can say those are actors, chosen for 
their looks, handled to look graceful, trained to 
exquisiteness; but that’s not the whole of it. The 
ideals of beauty are disturbingly different from 
ours and make one dissatisfied; just as the con- 
ventions of behaviour (such modesty and 
eloquence of movement, for instance, such still- 


out of 





ness) are so different that western ways of be- 
having can hardly fail to seem gross by com- 
parison. 

The World of Apu is the last of Satyajit Ray’s 
Bengali trilogy, and for those who haven't seen 
the first two, it can stand very well on its own. It 
lives up to everything the earlier films promised; 
in fact, perhaps because Ray’s style grows on one, 
} found it the finest of them all. Apu is 
now a young man living poorly in Calcutta, 
unable to take his degree, writing an autobio- 
graphical novel, and always behind with the rent, 
when he gets involved in the wedding prepa- 
rations of the family of his friend Pulu. Involved 
indeed: he finds himself the bridegroom. And a 
pretty tactless and reluctant one at first. But 
marriage to Apurna turns out so perfectly that 
for a while the cinema seems steeped in joy: the 
screen seems to gleam with jt, Apu and Apurna 
and the very rooms and furniture to glow. Then 
\purna dies, giving birth to a son, and Apu, fling- 
ing away novel and son and commitments, be- 
comes a wanderer. In the end he comes back for 
the child. who at first throws stones at him, and 
then begins to show a gingerly acceptance. This 
is one of the high moments of all my film-going: 
to be at once awed and charmed. how rare, 
unlikely and satisfying! 

It’s a pity that // bell’ Antonio (director: Mauro 
Bolognini; *X’ certificate) has just the sort of sub- 
ject to have English audiences in stitches of 
embarrassment and ambiguous amusement—a 
pity, because it’s full of interest if you can keep 
1 straight face, at least in its straight moments. 
ts subject is a man’s sexual prowess and the place 
{ has in Italian (and more openly, Sicilian) life. 
Yet several people told me airily beforehand, 
‘Oh, it’s just like La Notte Brava’ (Bolognini’s last 
film to reach us)—meaning, I think, the usual 
phony concoction of fashionable ‘vice.’ True, 
there is one scene of Dolce Vita/ Notte Brava go- 
ings-on-—striptease in the drawing-room, lesbians 





nyzzling on the terrace—which by now, shock. 
ability being one of the most adaptable of human 
conditions, raise smiles more than temperatures; 


‘T wonder who'll sit on the circular saw ai the 
Borgia orgy tonight’ as Miss Gingold used to 
sing. But the rest is utterly different. This isnt an 
international hodgepodge of the sort of 
delinquency you find everywhere, cinematicall!y if 


not literally, but something unmistakably Italian, 
and the mixture of hilarity, bitterness and pity 
with which Bolognini treats his story (from a 
novel by Viteliano Brancati, translated into Fng- 
lish as Antonio, the Great Lover) is exactly what's 
needed. Local puzzlement again, in this country, 
The trouble is, people kept saying afterwards, 
Bolognini doesn’t seem to know whether its a 
joke or not. Is it comedy or tragedy, pathos or 
farce? Which is just it: a subject that can be 
taken all ways, that js taken all ways: not so 
much the sexual behaviour of Italians as their 
sexual attitudes, And (which makes it more ‘ell- 
ing) not at a proletarian and traditionally unin- 
hibited and neo-+ealist level, but among the top 
people of Catania, where even nowadays a ‘nice’ 
girl may just not know there is anything "odd 
about an unconsummated marriage. 


The story is about the disgrace, shame. socal 
ruin and suicidal depression of a young in 
and his family and friends, in particular his 
horrified, incredulous, leprous-feeling parents, 
when it is discovered, after a year of marriage, 


that his wife is still a virgin. Antonio is so hand- 
some that all female Catania comes to gaze at 
him through its windows as he passes. After three 
years in Rome he returns with a reputation as a 
lady-killer which his father, a man to w ? 
sexual prowess is the highest—indeed the ly 
form of honour, does all he can to bolster. But, 
we gather as the film goes on, although An 0 
can make love to women he has no feeling 
with any women he loves he finds himself 
impotent. When his marriage to Barbara (whom 
he adores) is annulled he finds himself treated — 
nv, not as a criminal, very much worse: as a 
non-man, which here simply means a non-per- 
son, a non-human altogether, ‘But there havent 


been any men around,’ cries his mother in be- 
wilderment when she finds the maid is pregna 
Then, suddenly seeing Antonio there and realising 


the truth, she goes off into cries of joy and relief, 
admonishing her dead husband to look down 
from heaven and see the end of their disgrace 
(here, of course. the London audience went olf 
into giggling hysterics). Anyway, Antonio is 
restored to his old position, beloved and admired, 
the town streams in with excited congratulations; 
now, they all tell him, he can start life again. the 
whole of life’s before him. So everything's fine 
except Antonio, who’s still dreaming, as his 
mother bustles over the preparations for a second 
wedding, of his Barbara, now married to a d 
Bolognini’s tough, modern. ageless and some- 
times brilliant film reflects much more than sexual 
attitudes; or rather, in them he finds all sorts of 
other attitudes and ideas, a whole flavour of 
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living. Everything goes to make his picture of 
Sicilian life round and rich: all sorts of plummy 
scenes and characters: priests, clan rami- 
fications, marriage alliances, ambitions, corrup- 
tions, nepotism. Pierre Brasseur has the part of 
his life as Antonio’s rumbustious old father—out- 
size, as all his acting is; but this is after all an 
Outrageous situation that calls for his kind of 
over-emphasis. And as Antonio Marcello 
Mastroianni brings subtlety, pathos and harsh- 
ness just where they are needed; all he lacks is the 
physical beauty for the part—he just isn’t the sort 
of man to make women lean out of windows. He 
has nice, serviceable, curiously English looks, but 
certainly no swoon-provoking eyelashes, as we 


Theatre 











are asked to believe. It would be interesting to see 
the part played by an Italian-looking actor, some- 
one with every national characteristic evident in 
his appearance, like Gassman, say. Mastroianni 
is so good that he is now often in the position of 
playing parts his appearance almost contradicts. 

Taste of Fear (director: Seth Holt; ‘xX’ 
certificate) is a trip into Hitchcock country and 
suffers from the inevitable comparisons. Heroine 
in dark glasses and a wheel chair, shifts in the 
‘atmosphere’ of people (who’s good, who’s 
sinister), Riviera scenery, visual tricks of all 
sorts; Ann Todd as the stepmother, Susan Stras- 
berg as the girl, and suspense that tends to be 
dissolved in laughter. 


Semi-Detached 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. (Stratford-upon- 


Avon.) —  Sparrers 
Can’t Sing. (Wynd- 
ham’s.) 


IF Much Ado isn't funny, 
it’s nothing. It lacks the 
poetry and sheer delight 
which float the major 
comedies higher’ than 
mere laughter can. Un- 
fortunately it also 
depends solely for its 
humour—unless you have a penchant for Great- 
grandfather Malaprop, alias Dogberry, and his 
feeble yeomen—on the handful of scenes which 
involve Benedick and Beatrice, And in Michael 
Langham’s production, which opens the new 
Stratford season, these scenes don’t play their 
part. 

Benedick should wander through this play as 
separate from the other characters as Jaques in 
As You Like It. While they plot in twos or threes, 








he has no particular friend. He plays himself a 
cut above the rest and is apparently, though not 
always genuinely, secure behind his facade of 
wit, cynicism and detachment. Beatrice uses the 
same defence, and the ‘love-scenes’ between them 
become thrusting games of one-upmanship. 
These scenes are high comedy with a difference 
—each remark offered not as a joke in itself, as it 
would be in Wilde, but as a move in the battle. 
The duel becomes that of Kate and Petruchio 
moved to the more rarefied atmosphere of a draw- 
ing-room, and for this a precise detachment on 
the part of the actors is essential. Geraldine 
McEwan provides it fairly well as Beatrice, but 
Christopher Plummer entirely fails to do so. His 
Benedick is hardly distinguishable from the other 
young men. Instead of a dry and self-confident 
fellow with a permanently curled lip, he often 
seems a warm duffer who is visibly at a loss. This 
lack of panache was, for example, the reason 
why his superbly knowing line ‘This can be no 
trick’ (at the end of the scene in which he has 
been grotesquely gulled into believing himself 
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loved) fell comparatively flat on Tuesday. 

The formalised production didn’t help him. 
Throughout this scene he is meant to be hiding 
in an arbour, beside which the others, who know 
of his presence, are talking. The slightest sug. 
gestion of some obstacle between him and them, 
even just a pillar, would be sufficient for the 
comedy to work, but at Stratford poor Benedick 
sits only a yard or two away from the plotters on 
a completely open stage. One longed for just a 
wafer of the trellis-work with which, ironically 
enough, the set itself is over-generously festooned. 
With a rococo balcony as its centre-piece. this set 
of Desmond Heeley’s is never more than preity 
His costumes, on the other hand, are often 
beautiful. Even though they comprise an amazing 
jumble of periods, stretching from a pronged 
Prussian helmet, through Crimean War-type 
uniforms and Regency magnificence all the way 
back to a citizen straight out of Van Eyck. they 
merge into a miraculous ensemble. 

Stephen Lewis’s Sparrers Can't Sing has no 
plot at all but manages remarkably well without 
it The chief reason is that Lewis doesn’t just rely 
on a string of jokes and anecdotes—nor on the 
picaresque aspect of his subject matter, as did 
Fings Ain't Wot They Used T’Be. \nstead he finds 
a series of brief and freshly comic situations for 
his characters. There’s the ‘goodnight’ scene be- 
tween the down-and-out who has a room to go to 
and the down-and-out who hasn’t. (The latter, 
dreaming of the possibilities of life, muses, ‘If 
I ’ad a room, I'd ‘ave a shop’; and then a few 
lines later wakes up to the full joyous implica- 
tions of this idea with ‘If I ’ad a shop, I'd ’ave a 
room!’) There’s the scene in which the richer 
boy brings his new motor-bike and the others 
start improvising at length on the technical draw- 
backs to this particular model; or when two boys 
accompany the same girl home to her doorstep 

The list could go on. And the dialogue, draw- 
ing heavily on the rhythms of the cross-talk act, 
is consistently enjoyable. Joan Littlewood whips 
it along at a gallop, until a trio of two people 
who aren’t on speaking terms quarrelling through 
a third party becomes a tour de force of ove! 
lapping patter. Although she at times overdoes 
the comedy of everyone shouting at once, this 
production contains in general the best of her 
style. 

The cast is almost without exception excellent 
and it includes the author, one of Theatre Work- 
shop’s best actors, under his stage name of 
Stephen Cato. John Bury’s superb brick set 
while completely realistic, contrives also to treat 
space and texture with the care and mystery of 
an abstract painting. This simplified style of 
setting, solidly constructed and using natural 
materials wherever possible, has rapidly become 
London’s admirable norm. (It was pioneered by 
Sean Kenny, but is used also by Jocelyn Herbert, 
Motley and others. It’s rare to see painted canvas 
these days.) So altogether Sparrers makes a very 
enjoyable evening. Perhaps its final merit is its 
lack of pretension—it is unequivocally an enter- 
tainment. The feelings it evokes are real enough 
—the alarming way in which a fight can brew up 
and burst out of nothing, for example—but it 
claims no sociological validity or importance. 
Of the fifteen characters only two have regular 
jobs. And one of these, aptly enough, is the man 
from the National Assistance Board. 
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Beethoven 

‘ARCHDUKE’ TRIO, OP. 97 
Trio di Trieste 

ACL 125 


Dvorak 

SYMPHONY NO. 2 IN D MINOR, OP. 70 
The Hamburg Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt 
ACL 12¢ 


Tchaikovsky 

SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN F MINOR, OP. 36 
L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 

conducted by Robert Denzler 

ACL 12 
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FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


Phe Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member ol 
The Building Societies Association and 
vas one of the first Societies to be granted 
PRtESHEE Status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000, 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

33% (34% plus $°% bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
16.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
nvested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
promptly. 
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Poets and Peasants 


By CLIVE BARNES 


GETTING one’s Industrial 
Revolution over as early 
as Britain did is awfully 
convenient in many ways, 
but it plays hell with 
one’s folk-dancing. The 
poets and peasants of 
Eastern Europe’ and 
Spain, to say nothing of 
Africa and Asia, abound 
in folk-dance traditions, 
and every Soviet satellite, 
and almost every emer- 
gent Western republic, has its own dance troupe 
ready to fan patriotic fervour at home or pro- 
vide an easily packaged cultural export for 
abroad. Ghana is proposing to send a dance 
troupe to New York, and I imagine that even 
as I write some enterprising group of Cypriots, 





‘with a modest State subvention, are warming up 


their muscles in a drill hall in Nicosia. 

However it is the Soviet-style ‘democratic 
peoples’ republics’ who have really tuned the 
folk-dance troupe to the pitch of art, and im- 
posed a formal shape upon their meanderings. 
The now recognisable pattern of one whirling 
peasant dance separated from the next by an 
exotically dressed choir bawling of village wooing 
with rustic archness gives a superficial fami- 
liarity to all their programmes—be they Bul- 
garian, Rumanian, Hungarian or Polish. For all 
this, the dancing itself varies a great deal both in 
quality and in style. 

The Polish State Song and Dance Company 
‘Slask,’ currently at the Coliseum, finds a place 
among the best groups to visit us since the war. 
Personally, I find the choral singing a bore, as 
with all these companies, and here there is far 
too much of it, boomed over very loud loud- 
speakers, including an interminable ‘Song of the 
Fatherland’ and the ritual singing (which is 
becoming almost obligatory with East European 
folk-singers) of ‘My Bonny lies over the Ocean’ 
in cutely fragmented English. But having said 
that, ] would urge you—perhaps with ear plugs 





at the ready if peasant choirs affect you as they 
do me—to go and see the dancing. 

The Poles are the most sophisticated of the 
East European dancers. It is not for nothing that, 
Russia apart, they have the most distinguished 
classical ballet tradition east of the Rhine, and 
many of their folk-dances derive from warriors 
rather than farm-workers, so that most of their 
choreography has an intriguing glint of aristo- 
cracy. Dignified and disciplined (comparatively) 
these Poles lack the wilder spontaneity of their 
dervish neighbours, and their dances are perhaps 
more at home in a theatre than in a village square. 
The Mazurka, for example, that apparent prince 
of the social dance, is in fact a purely theatrical 
form deriving from the now rarely performed 
peasant Mazur; and, similarly, nearly all other 
Polish dances have for long been acclimatised 
to the proscenium arch. 


Television 
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The ‘Slask’ company, coming | presume from 
Silesia, lacks something of the vigour of the 
splendid ‘Mazowsze’ group from the Polish 
central plains, who appeared in London four 
years ago. But their ‘Tatra Mountain Dances’~ 
basically so typical, with their small-stepped 
embroidery, of mountain dances the world over 
—are immensely exciting, and the high-flying 


‘Oberek’ and the grotesque Cracovienne polka 
are worth anyone’s money. The choreography 
arranged by Elwira Kaminska is above the run 
of such mills, and two virtuoso character 
dancers, Barbara Brandt and _ particularly 
Michal Jarczyk, would hold a place in any 
company. 


At Covent Garden, Margot Fonteyn has re- 
turned to her best-known role as Aurora in The 
Sleeping Beauty after an absence of more than 
two years, and smoothly re-asserted her position 
as British ballet’s reigning queen. Yet it was also 
a night for the Royal Ballet’s young entry. Tall 
and captivating Deanne Bergsma showed a 
gracious authority as the Lilac Fairy, while per- 
haps even more remarkable was the splendidly 
lithe Bluebird danced by Antoinette Sibley. 


Medium Drama 


By PETER 


BEING as interested as the 
next man in how to pull 
off the perfect crime, I 
was fascinated by last 
Sunday’s The Takers, by 
Jacques Gillies, which 
emerged as a manual of 
instruction on how to 
rob a tycoon’s family of 
their jewels. Of its kind 
it was the best thing since 
Rififi; a little less good, 
because the French film 
was able to take such a long time over the 
robbery that it was from the very tedium that 
the suspense derived. Also, show me an actor 
with a beard, and I will show you an actor con- 
cealing something—not simply a chin. Donald 
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An evening with Hla 


FORSTER 

Houston is an admirable player who seems 
easier to cast than he actually is, and I am both 
sorry and glad that shortly after watching his 
bearded master-crook I happened upon a re- 
proach delivered by Mrs. Patrick Campbell to 
Noél Coward (reported in Alan Dent’s new 
biography), after the first night of The Constant 
Nymph: ‘You're the wrong type—you have no 
glamour—you should wear a beard.’ 

What was of interest to the critic as against 
the cracksman was that as a second instalment 
in ATV’s Drama 6] series, coming after their 
Saturday serial The Avengers, it seemed to 
epitomise the genus ATV drama. From the 
North come Granada and those advertisements 
and plays which for preference were once pro- 
duced in Manchester or might now receive the 
approbation of Miss Horniman’s ghost. (Don't 
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THE 


iell me this is not always the case: I talk in 
trends.) From A-R comes the mixedest bag of 
all. From the regions, anything they can slip in; 
and from the BBC a variety which (so help me) 
seems often in its selection to be rather like 
madam visiting the poor. But ATV have de- 
veloped a line of their own; and more than most, 
the fingerprints of producers like Quentin Law- 
rence are detectable. There is usually a good, 
strong, light, short-story idea—a situation with 
at least one variation, but no particular theme, 
and the execution is seldom as smart as the 
conception. 

Now this is, I suggest, not an accident so 
much as a portent. The ATV drama department 
is unusually free from supervision by the bosses, 
yet a recognisable ATV product emerges. Nor 
am I mounting a backhanded attack on ATV: 
the point is that shrewd, intelligent people have 
started to evolve a drama to suit the medium. 
This is Benthamism in action: fewer producers 
will starve if more plays click, and the plays 
that click are of the sort described. Nobody, 
therefore, can be blamed for producing them, 
and they are by any standards a great deal 
better than the kind of American pap like 
Klondike with which the BBC thinks it neces- 
sary and possible to make concessions to popular 
taste. 

All that is left out is the higher quality which 
makes drama an art form as well as an enter- 
tainment medium. Obviously ATV organisers 
may here protest that they would be only too 
happy to discover a new true-quality writer, to 
promote modern classics: and so occasionally 
they, and all the rest, do. What is out of balance 
is that a situation is being created whereby 
classics (an arbitrary division in itself, but don’t 
let us go into that now) are done usually in the 
afternoons or by the BBC, while a category of 
bogus quality, like Maupassant short 
stories, is put up at the sham 
facade of a film-set city. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this are as 
impalpable as obvious. We would all like more 
quality; everyone is eager to find it; laurels await 


lesser 


other times, 


the Laureate who can appeal to the masses. And 
everyone (or almost everyone) does his best 
but there are times when it is well to remember 
that even the scruffiest MS in longhand which 
arrives on one’s desk may perhaps 
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Comic Forbear 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THe notion that Falstaff 
is a freak of style with- 
out portent in Verdi's 
output was always a 
pretty rotten one. Now 
that Un Giorno di Regno 
has been performed and 
recorded and its quality 
recognised, the _ belief 
; should be found a quiet 

corner in that extensive 

necropolis where so many 

academic certitudes are 
buried. Un Giorno di Regno was Verdi's second 
work for the stage and until Falstaff, half a cen- 
tury later, his solitary comic opera. Written in 
the shadow of family catastrophe (the death 
of his wife and two children), it failed disas- 
trously; and to brush it aside in a few well- 
chosen generalisations has always seemed an 
unassailably safe bet. But the process of re- 
valuation which has been confounding one by 
one the textbook clichés about Verdi’s early 
works has now reached and vindicated the most 
despised of them all. An Italian recording of 
Un Giorno di Regno has lately come on the 
market; and the other day the incredible St. 
Pancras Borough Council included the work in 
its Festival of the Arts. 

Even in the somewhat rough-and-ready per- 
formance by the Impresario Society enough 
came through to make quite clear the work’s 
immense superiority in vigour and invention to 
the fashionable jingles of Donizetti. Its most 
routine sausage-machine melody in thirds is dis- 
tinguished by a more virile rhythmic impetus 
or an individuality of phraselength, or simply 
by a kind of dogged youthful belief in itself 
that is irresistible. ensembles of 
notable grandeur; a reasonable competence in 
the simultaneous contrast of emotions; moments 
when the melody expands with truly Verdian 
generosity; and, at the worst, a general air of 
energy and bustle that holds the attention. You 
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do not have to work hard to find re- 
semblances to Falstaff. In places the music has 
a lithe glitter like A Masked Ball, and the open- 
ing of aria shows that that delightful 
mannerism of breaking off the introductory 
statement of a tune abruptly and starting off 
again goes right back to his first operas. In short, 
it is lively, it is sincere, it is comic, it is Verdi. 
How dramatically effective it would be in a 
first-class production I cannot say. At St. Pancras 
Town Hall the plot—the impersonation, by a 
Polish nobleman, of King Stanislas, and his use 
of the deception to settle his own and his friends’ 
matrimonial was not greatly here nor 
there, and the compilers of the programme rather 
overdid their Zeal by including several authori- 


too 


one 


allairs 


tative histories of Poland in the list of suit- 
able reading matter in St. Pancras public 
libraries. In the circumstances the decision to 


sing the opera in Italian helped the singers 
without spoiling the audience’s enjoyment; but 
some of the Italian rather dubious, 
singer's version of the word ciarle (tales) pro- 
voking the man in the seat next to me to utter 
an astonished ‘Charley?’ so loudly that the near- 
by cellos and basses of the orchestra only kept 
their countenance with the most heroic fortitude. 
Altogether we were all in far too great a state 
of high good humour to bother much about 
inadequacies of the libretto 


was one 


the intricacies or 
—a state which for me was only increased by 
Dr. Hans iir of gentlemanly astonish- 
ment when the 


Lcho's 
yehestra answered his convul- 
sive downbeat with a sustained pianissimo. Dr 
Ucko is of the type of conductor described by 
Sir Adrian Boult as “managing to keep in touch.’ 
Against his performances of Mozart (supported 
by State subsidy) | have long since raged im- 
moderately. But early Verdi is both less vulner- 
able to his ineptitudes and more open to his 
enthusiasm. The Pro Arte Orchestra was happily 
thanks to its brisk and resourceful 
spirited cast, and despite rudimen- 


on the alert: 
playing and ; 


tary staging, the venture justified itself. 
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Signals From a Rotten Star 


By RONALD BRYDEN 


AST year, Philip Toynbee published an appeal 
Li several weekly and Sunday newspapers 
for contributions to a symposium of ‘underdog 
confessions.” He wanted, he said, testimonies of 
any kind of suffering. The source of inferiority 
or mistreatment might be racial, sexual, criminal 
or of any other kind, and no discrimination 
would be made between inflicted and subjective 
hardships. It scarcely mattered, Mr. Toynbee felt, 
whether the complainer had suffered actual 
wrong, so long as he believed himself a victim. 
“When I was in Israel I tried to arrive, by con- 
stant inquiry, at some adequate definition of a 
Jew, and it was agreed in the end that anyone 
was a Jew who believed himself to be one. How 
much more is anyone an underdog who sees 
himself in this light?’ It does not take a wound 
to make a cripple. 

What was Mr. Townbee after? The emphasis 
of his invitation was on grudges against society, 
and his project inevitably brought to mind those 
other recent symposia, Declaration and Convic- 
tion, in which young writers of Left and 
vadical persuasion spoke out against the Britain 
of today. The Daily Telegraph columnist Peter 
Simple rose to the scent of fresh subversion 
brewing. The intended book, he snorted, was 
obviously to be a twentieth-century inversion of 
Samuel Smiles, a handbook for people heading 
down in the world. It would provide a gospel 
for the cult of criminality and despair seeping 
down from the intellectuals through the rest of 
the nation. 

There is a frenzied search for new varieties 
of the underprivileged, from misunderstood 
working-class undergraduates to perverts of 
every kind. It is a raging disease which will end 
in complete identification with the object of 
idolatry. It will be our fate to become what 
we love. 

Then the symbolic figure of England will be 
a half-witted, impotent, armless, half-caste 
pickpocket, continually grumbling about his 
mistreatment by one-armed foreign rivals. 

Certainly, it seemed likely that Mr. Toynbee 
hoped for a new picture of England, as seen 
from below. One would have expected his repre- 
sentative voices to be those who felt themselves 
squeezed out between the millstones of Welfare 
State and Consumers’ Democracy. Here was the 
forum for those who, in the new England of 
motorways, point-blocks, village colleges, pre- 
natal clinics, still were not well. There would be 
those for whom the revolution came too late: 
an old-age pensioner; a Great War veteran 
gassed on the Somme; a miner discovering at 
fifty what he had lost by leaving school at thir- 
teen. There would be those, perhaps, whom the 
revolution had shorn: a colonial governor's 
widow washing her own crockery in an East- 
bourne bed-sitter; a stately-home owner counting 
the half-crowns on a wet Sunday in what had 
once been the family dining-room. Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt might speak up on behalf of his surtax 
sufferers. And there would be those for whom 
altered laws had altered nothing: a Jamaican 


bus-conductor, a Pakistani night-watchman, a 
Hungarian refugee seeking to practise medicine. 
There would still be a woman seeking equal pay 
for equal work; a homosexual seeking equal 
treatment with Lesbians; the wife of a hanged 
man seeking a posthumous pardon. All the rat- 
holes in our prosperity’s complacent floor, the 
dank corners where our liberalism has yet to 
reach, would be shown up by the light from the 
lower depths. 

Vestiges of such an original intention still hang 
about the completed book.* The jacket speaks 
of ‘social grievances.’ The subtitle is ‘Eighteen 
Victims of’ Society.’ But what has emerged is 
something a good deal more complicated and 
troubling. Mr. Toynbee is necessarily vague, per- 
haps, about the final criteria by which he chose 
the essays which appear here. Literary merit, of 
course, Was one, but only one. Another was 
novelty—he says he rejected a number of familiar 
predicaments, chiefly of racial prejudice, because 
no contributor shed any new light upon the 
depressing old story. One of the most difficult 
requirements, I imagine, must have been the 
unmistakable ring of truth in stories which could 
not be wholly verified, and had to be published 
anonymously. Mr. Toynbee speaks of a woman 
who wrote begging to be allowed to tell the world 
her special anguish, but in actual telling 
smothered the cry from the heart in a tissue of 
flamboyant affectation. As it is, one or two of 
the stories raise occasional doubt by tinny echoes 
of the confession-magazines. 

Who are the eighteen, then, who speak out 
here? Four of them, perhaps, suffer disabilities 
you could call social—conditions society could 
cure or alleviate. A young thief, illegitimate son 
of a Brixton prostitute, blames his life on em- 
ployers who turned him away because he had 
been to Borstal. An unemployed, self-taught 
diabetic complains bitterly of the rigid terms set 
by insurance companies for group pension 
schemes, which exclude his like from most large 
organisations. A mo her of four small children, 
clearly a Which?-reader, pleads for more ameni- 
ties for people with such families: special train- 
compartments, restaurants, nursery-schools serv- 
ing unemployed mothers, and public lavatories 
with more than one seat, such as the Swedes 
provide. There is also a homosexual, who writes 
in the interval between remand and trial: a grey 
little pick-up, arrested for soliciting, has chosen 
to incriminate him as a corrupter. Here is one 
underdog, says Mr. Toynbee, who could be freed 
from the category by one simple act of Parlia- 
ment. The underdog himself seems less sure. He 
speaks of his coming imprisonment rather as 
Wilde did in De Profundis: at last he can share 
the burden, escape the squalor and the furtive- 
ness. The world’s judgment may be blind, but 
he turns it into his judgment on himself. 

On the whole, he sees his predicament as most 
of the others do: helpless, irremediable, lonely. 


* UNDERDOGS. A Symposium edited by Philip 
Toynbee. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 
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What can be done now about childhoods terro. 
rised forty years or more ago by a drunken father, 
a sadistic orphanage matron? What is the cure 
for a nervous stricture of the urethra, or for 
‘uncharm,’ the plight of the good-looking gir| 
whom somehow no one likes? What do you do 
about the wife of an impotent husband, who 
loves him, has no wish for divorce, but knows 
her life withered? How do you repair the obscure 
injuries to the will which have produced a 
middle-aged ghost-writer, a lustreless Oxford 
crammer, both of whom recognise their medio- 
crity not as injustice but as mere, rancid fact? 
The spokesman for them all, the oddest, most 
savage and brilliant, calls his anonymous cry 
‘The Self-Inflicted Wound.’ Who is to blame for 
turning the public-school son of a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian family into a ragged solita: n 
the Welsh hills, living on trout, trapped hares, 
stray shillings from ‘dwindling friends? Was it 
pride, or a kind of shyness, or was solitude the 
perversion he embraced as others take to drugs 
or masochism? 


To a lonely child the seducers are Mole, Rat 
and Otter, Huck, Quatermain, Bevis, the Coral 
Islanders, the young Tarka chasing the moon 


across the meadows from the black-and-silyer- 

sliding Taw. . . . Once you sign with that mob, 

if you think you can ever pull out, you'd better 

get wise to yourself. They'll follow you wherever 

you go and sooner or later put the finger on 

you, lisping the low and delicious word ‘Nuts.’ 
And there is no rescue from that exile. 

What can we feel about them? One marvellous 
morning in Innsbruck, I sat in an open-air café 
trying to read a paper in the glare from the 
dazzling snows above the green belfries, and to 
ignore the huge buses waddling south to the 
Brenner past Maria Theresa’s little summer 
palace. One stopped for the passengers to refresh 
themselves, and the tables around me filled with 
quick German conversation. It was not until I 
rose that I saw I was surrounded by cripples 
amputees, paraplegics, spastics, hunchbacks, their 
crutches leaning behind their chairs, their ieg- 
braces clashing under the cramped tables. They 
were on a tour together to Italy, to Venice, 
Verona, Florence and Sorrento. One could only 
try.to feel nothing: not to pity their pathetic 
enterprise, not to feel glad they had company 
of their kind, not to hate them for coming be- 
tween you and the sunlight and the sapphire air 
with their reminder of all that was spoiled and 
broken and incurable about the world. Mr. 
Toynbee’s gallery rouse similar confusion. For 
the most part, they reject help, refuse pity; all 
they insist upon is that we should know they are 
there, with their message that the world is sick 
Their ills are not those of society, but of the 
species. They are the animals born wrong 
mutilated from birth. 

That, at least, is how they see themselves. If 
the symposium yields a picture of England, it 
is a curiously old-fashioned one, of a society still 
dominated in its view of tragedy by the late 
Romanticism of Hardy, Gissing, Housman 
‘High heaven and earth ail from the prime 
foundation; All thoughts to rive the heart are 
here, and all are vain.’ “There are some stars 
that are rotten like apples,’ Tess tells her smal! 
brothers and sisters. ‘We were born on a rotten 
star.’ The note of Edwardian despair creeps again 
and again into the painful life-stories gathered 
here. Yet the image is an ambiguity of resigna- 
tion and rebellion. If Mr. Toynbee looked for a 
society whose members think in terms of social 
remedies or consolations, he was wrong. We do 
not look for help. We do not accept a social 
hierarchy in which the maimed and mediocre 
have a place which gives them value and the 
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right of acceptance. Our underdogs do not think 
as a class, seeking class action or solidarity. 
There is nothing to be done for the life stunted 
like an apple. But neither do we accept it. We 
make the Romantic claim that there was a per- 
fect animal we should have become, a self whose 
potentiality has been cheated. As we demand this 
ideal equality, we are superbly classless. 


Back to Worktown 


Britain Revisited. By Tom Harrisson. (Gollancz, 
25s.) 

Tom HarRISSON is not one of the British institu- 
tions which have changed since 1937. He still has 
tiie same bounce, the same gusto and the same 
curiosity. Recently he managed to get three 
months’ leave of absence from his job in the 
Colonial Service in Borneo (why on earth only 
three months), and returned to Bolton for a 
glance at the ‘Worktown’ which Mass-Observa- 
tion described so well before the war. Some of 
the writing has the old ring to it—for example, 
the description of an adult baptism by Bolton’s 
Bethel Evangelists in a room hired, appropriately 
enough, over the public baths, It has a large tank 
in it, with a chain by the side to assist the Pastor 
in his black robe ruffled at the sleeves: 

The woman faces the right, standing waist- 
deep in water. The Pastor, on the side, puts his 
right hand on her chest, his left hand on her 
back... . With this he swishes the woman 
backwards, completely immersing her; then 
swings her up into a standing position again. . . . 
Throughout the ceremony. everybody strains to 
see it all, particularly the ducking: cach person 
in turn gets no gentle swish of water, but a real 
dose of it; he or she goes back with a flop, and 
the sound of hitting the water curries to the back 
of the hall. 









Book Society 
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KING 
JOHN 3 


by W. L. WARREN 


Geoffrey Barraciough, Observer: ‘An in- 
credibly competent job... which admirably 
captures the mounting tension of John’s 
reign, It is by giving due emphasis to the 
positive side of John’s achievements where 
others have only seen his flaws and failures, 
that Mr. Warren has given us at last a 
plausible and satisfying picture of this 
baffling yet fascinating man.” 


Gordon Leff, Guardian: ‘Both readable 
and authoritative. A reliable and balanced 
introduction to John’s reign which should 


help to give it a still iieeded perspective.” 30s 


THISTLES AND ROSES 


IAIN CRICHTON SMITH ‘The vision that 
tugs between such extremes is as taut as a 
bowstring, the poems it speeds magnificently 
sharp, strong, and true.” Guardian 10s 6d 
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As Charles Madge points out in his Postscript, 
Mass-Observation has always had a catholic 
attitude to human phenomena, and opposed any 
‘narrowing of the spectrum of scientific concern.” 
Not only total immersion but the fact that the 
price of a singlet has risen from 2s. 3d. to 6s. 6d.: 
that Bolton wine-merchants stock eleven types oi 
vodka; that eight years ago lots of people thought 
Montgomery was dead—everything is interesting. 

It was a good idea to compare the Bolton of 
past and present. Harrisson catalogues both 
change and persistence. Unemployment has gone, 
and people are richer. Shawls and clogs have 
almost disappeared, and cinemas look like fol- 
lowing the pawnshops. Children play with plastic 
ducks and their fathers with sailing dinghies. 
Houses are decorated with artificial leading, and 
doors have Yale locks. The men drink beer and 
now take their wives with them to the pub for 
their Babychams, Cherry Wines and Mackesons. 
The schools are teaching science and further 
education has expanded. Tombstones are smaller 
and cremations increasing. Negroes are there, and 
Ukrainians. But many things are the same. Today 
as yesterday, ‘organised religion plays no more 
part in the everyday thought and talk of Work- 
town than does organised democratic politics.” 
Ten per cent. of people want a republic. Strange 
pagan rituals still go on. The accents in which 
people speak, local pride and the general tone 
of Lancashire life are much the same as they 
were in 1937. 

It is not a wholly successful book, for three 
main reasons. The first is that it was obviously put 
together with far too much haste. Harrisson him- 
self does not seem to have done much more than 
collect together as many as he could of his gifted 
pre-war collaborators, and get them to repeat 
some of their pre-war observations. The material 
he had on 1960 was thin. He has had to eke it 
out with scrapbook stuff from 1938 by-elections, 
some superficial references to voting behaviour 
and the Coronation and rehashes of the old 
books. The second is that he uses figures with 
customary abandon. ‘Counts of women’s clothes 
show that ‘16 per cent.” had ‘strongly floral’ 
designs. But how many women were counted 
ten or 200, when and where? More ‘counts’ were 
made in pubs A, B, C, D and E, but, since no 
details of method are given. a statement such as 
‘the important, and truly representative count, 
is E” is incomprehensible. A reduction between 
1938 and 1959 in the number of women convicted 
oi drunkenness from 7.686 to 4,842 shows that 
the figures have ‘remained static since 1937. 
Thirdly, and most important, Harrisson does 
not seem to have been able to make up his mind 
whether to write a valedictory appreciation of 
M-O and its triumphs or an account of social 
change in Britain, At times the book seems to be 
a kind of M-O Who’s Who. ‘Bill Empson, author 
of Seven Types of Ambiguity, also joined in the 
northern study and did some refined observing, 
unequivocally.” “Now TV star and Labour MP. 
then an undergraduate spending vacations from 
Oxford with M-O, Woodrow Wyatt specialised 
i? analysing our public relations impacts.’ “Two 
other well-known ornithologists have helped run 
Mass-Observation during of pressure-- 
Richard Fitter and James Fisher.” There was a 
little too much of this for me 

Yet the book remains a stimulating account of 
a fascinating town. It has one important lesson 
for present-day Harrisson 
‘Perhaps the most important—and as far as | 
know unexploited—-piece of technical equipment 
fer any sort of social scientist is the ear plug. 
The exaggeration is typical. and fortunately Ob- 
servers do not keep their ear plugs in all the time. 


umes 


sociologists. Says. 
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But they have demonstrated what should always 
have been obvious, that it pays to look as well as 
listen. Contemporary researchers rely so much 
on verbal answers and verbal questions that they 
report not so much what people do as what people 
say they do. Harrisson shows how much they are 
liable to miss if they keep their eyes fixed on 
their questionnaires. 

MICHAEL YOUNG 


For Optimists 


Science and Human Values, By J. Bronowski. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 

Western Intellectual Tradition. By J. 
Bronowski and Bruce Mazlish. (Hutchinson, 
30s.) 


The 


Is science ‘mechanical’ and ‘amoral’? Are the 
values of scientists distinctively ‘other’ than, or 
alien to, those of lesser mortals? These are among 
the perennial questions which Dr. Bronowski 
explores, all too briefly, in the lectures reprinted 
in Science and Human Values. This is a timely 
book—even for those who cannot accept the 
author’s cheerful pragmatism. I recommend it 
especially to the Snowmen in our midst—so 
eagerly dissecting our cultural divisions. For Dr. 
Bronowski stresses (perhaps overstresses at 
times) the fundamental unity of modern culture 

and sees in the creative, analytical work of the 
scientist a moral commitment to truth, freedom 
and tolerance fully comparable to that of creative 
workers in other fields. Indeed all the components 
of modern culture are given unity and depth by 
the way in which science—and its own collective 
ethos—‘enters into the human spirit.’ This basic 
unity is a standing answer to the fashionable 


The Right Hand — 
Man 


JAMES TUCKER'S tough, realistic novel of a young 
man’s fight to get on in the coal industry ‘salted with 
inconspicuous and biting wit'— Times Lit. Supp. ‘we 
could do with a score of books of this kind'— 
Sunday Times 14s 


Resolve This Day 


GEOFFREY BAINBRIDGE'S novel is his first: a day 
in the life of a middle-aged Scot in Johannesburg, a 
day in which the interwoven lives of black and white 
are exposed with remarkable truth and sensitivity. 15s 


Moonrakers and 
Mischiet 


G. J. FEAKES romps through his first novel with 
anarchic expertise: this is the story of a pleasant rural 
holiday shattered, in the tradition (dare we say it) of 
P. G. Wodehouse. 15s 


CHAPMAN AND HALL 
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prophets of cultural disorder. Dr. Bronowski did 
not ‘discover’ this unity—but he has performed 
a service by stressing it at this time. The same 
theme runs through The Western Intellectual 
Tradition—the cultural survey jointly produced 
by Dr. Bronowski and Professor Mazlish of 
MIT. Such a book—surveying 450 years of 
thought and action—is a wonderful target for 
critical abuse. Even the sight of such a book 
will outrage the specialists. The scholarly experts 
on Leonardo or Sir Thomas More or Voltaire 
or Bentham will be convulsed. How dare Dr. 
Bronowski and Professor Mazlish popularise the 
classics? How can they, in this age of specialism, 
treat scientific ideas and social institutions with 
equal confidence? And, to clinch matters, don’t 
the authors attempt to generalise, to find trends 
and patterns? To generalise and be readable at 
the same time—this is to place oneself outside the 
bounds of accepted intellectual discourse. I do 
not doubt that the bien-pensants will react in 
this way: their anti-intellectual reflexes are all 
too readily aroused. So let me say at once that 
this book is not for them. The authors are aiming 
at the intelligent general reader—not the en- 
trenched barons of advanced, minute learning. 
Inevitably the result is, in detail, uneven: but 
such unevenness does not, and could not, in- 
validate the enterprise. 

For the approach to the history of ideas which 
Bronowski and Mazlish have taken is not a con- 
ventional one—and this is, in any event, a field 
in which even errors can bear fruitful insights. 
They see the clue to social and intellectual 
change in the Western world in the growth and 
deepening of scientific inquiry—in its tensions 
and its increasing application to new types of 
subject-matter. Scientific inquiry is for them a 
social instrument—itself a social enterprise and 
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creative of new social forms. They see scientific 
work as involving inquiry at two levels, the em- 
pirical and the rational, as involving a concern for 
observational data and a parallel concern for de- 
duction and speculation. Most of the thinkers 
with whom they deal are classified in line with 
their scientific ‘biases-—empirical or deductive. 
Such classification could become an intellectual 
straitjacket and there are passages in which the 
authors seem almost prepared to don one. But 
for the most part their way of organising their 
material remains their servant rather than their 
master, This is in itself a notable achievement— 
for the writers they are expounding are often re- 
fractory and wayward creatures. 

On their account the mainstream of Western 
thought flows rich with individualism, with anti- 
authoritarianism, with man’s vision of his own 
humanity. To this mainstream scientific inquiry 
has contributed centrally. Scientific practice has 
become our norm—and not in the West alone. It 
is a powerful instrument of secularisation, in- 
vading and eroding the once reserved domains 
of religion and theology. Man now aims every- 
where to control nature: and where social in- 
stitutions stand in the way of social advance 
those institutions are called increasingly into 
question. The result is a time of flux and unrest 
almost without parallel. What is more, man now 
aims to know himself—and believes, often 
falsely, that the tools for such self-knowledge are 
just around the corner. Small wonder that the 
prophets of cultural disorder cannot see the 
underlying unity and continuity of Western 
life. . . . Dr. Bronowski and Professor Mazlish 
imply that our knowledge of man in society is 
less coherent than our knowledge of nature 
because of our classical failure to integrate 
empirical with deductive procedures. Perhaps so. 
It may also be the result of a more fundamental 
failure—a failure of nerve, a reluctance to probe 
our own prejudices with adequate rigour and 
resources. Some would say that this failure of 
nerve is itself, paradoxically, part of a more sen- 
sitive and profound vision of our humanity—a 
vision which crude social scientists are breaking 
down. There is just enough truth in this paradox 
to warrant attention; but certainly not enough 
to justify us in imposing arbitrary limits to social 
inquiry. 

In heralding the scientific ethos Bronowski and 
Mazlish are in the mainstream of which they 
write. Yet they are not celebrating ‘scientism’ or 
practicality. It is true that they confine them- 
selves, in the main, to one side of the picture, the 
side which they believe rightly to have had the 
greatest continuing impact. They neglect the 


| darker byways which in their own way have been 


equally ‘traditional’—the regressions, the social 
atavism, the use of rational procedures for 
wicked purposes. Nor do they stress the ease with 
which the slogans of science, freedom and in- 
dividualism have been perverted in- political 
practice—by the Left as much as by the Right. 
This is a matter of more than historical interest. 
For it would be idle to assume that those who 
want, in Africa today or in Asia, the material 
rewards of science are as aware as are Bronow- 
ski and Mazlish of the moral quality of scientific 
institutions. Idle—and optimistic. Yet this book 
is a book for optimists—a refreshing contrast to 
self-doubt, self-hatred and despair. At a time 
when pessimism (with a dash of Zen Buddhism 
thrown in) is still overvalued, even chic, rational 
hope has a welcome place. Science cannot cure 
all or even kill all. But taken seriously, by scien- 
tists and other humanists, it can still civilise many 
areas of life in many regions of our world. 


JULIUS GOULD 
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Points, Particles and Percepts 


The Relevance of Whitehead. Edited by Ivor 
Leclerc. (Allen and Unwin, 42s.) 


‘THE true method of philosophical construction 
is to frame a scheme of ideas, the best that one 
can, and unflinchingly to explore the interpre. 
tation of experience in terms of that scheme’; 
*. . . to construct a system of ideas which bring 
the esthetic, moral, and religious interests into 
relation with those concepts of the world which 
have their origin in natural science.’ These 
quotations from Process and Reality show that 
Whitehead’s conception of philosophy was not 
significantly different from that of any other 
metaphysician. Taken literally the first implies 
that one should first concoct an abstract system 
of terms and then apply it to the elucidation of 
experience. But this is absurd; anyone who tried 
to do it would not know how to begin or how 
well he was getting on, metaphysics not being 
an algebra. Whitehead himself set about things 
in a much more sensible way to which the second 
quotation gives a clue. 

Our experience is one; the same man investi- 
gates nature, appreciates beauty and makes moral 
decisions; the same thing is a simple primrose 
and nothing more to the poet, dicotyledon and 
a lot more to the botanist. To make any headway 
with scientific, esthetic and moral thinking we 
must, to some extent, separate these ‘modes of 
experience’; and no one could explain more 
brilliantly than Whitehead how the ‘bifurcation of 
nature’ made progress possible, not only in 
natural science, but also in those realms of 
thought that we can now see to be other than 
natural science. But the bifurcation is also re- 
sponsible for much of our contemporary cultural 
malaise. Some philosophers make a god of 
Science, relegating everything else to a waste- 
paper basket they call ‘mysticism’; others make of 
it a devil; and these attitudes can be found not 
only among philosophers but among intellec- 
tuals generally. Whitehead is relevant because, 
like Kant, he refused to be stampeded into either 
of these tetchy camps. 

The metaphysical urge to re-unify our frag- 
mented experience dominated him all his life. 
At the age of eighty he lectured at Harvard on 
‘Mathematics and the Good’ and told (not for the 
first time) the story of how Plato’s lecture, ‘On 
the Good,’ disappointed an audience who did 
not come prepared for the lecture on mathema- 
tics that Plato in fact gave them. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that Whitehead ‘took to meta- 
physics late in life, to regard him as successively 
mathematician, natural philosopher and meta- 
physician. In his early Uuiversal Algebra he 
showed an unusual, to some mathematicians a 
shocking, interest in the actual experience of 
mathematical thinking; and he was preoccupied 
from the first with problems about the relations 
between the mathematician’s points, the phy- 
sicist’s particles and the plain man’s percepts. 

Whether or not the conceptual scheme that he 
evolved late in life satisfies this metaphysical 
urge is quite another matter. Actual occasions 
eternal objects, prehensions, causal efficacy, pre 
sentational immediacy—the technical terms 
which he invented or adapted jostle each other 
in a heady phantasmagoria which must raise 
the question whether the effort to master them 's 
worth while. It is easy-enough to see what general 
area this conceptual equipment is designed to 
explore; it is the One and the Many, universal 
and particular, abstract and concrete, essence and 
existence. But when Whitehead clears up the 
mystery of how two things can both be (for 


example) red by telling us that the same eternal. 
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object can be ingredient in two actual occasions, 
the sceptical reader will reach for his Moliére. 
Needless to say, the authors of these essays 
are, in the main, agreed on their answer; that 
they are in a minority is not to their discredit; 
but the philosophical world will continue to be 
divided into the few devotees and the many 
doubters until the devotees find some way of 
initiating the doubters gradually into the 
mysteries of the system. Some _ philosophers, 
notably Plato and Berkeley. had a gift for doing 
this themselves; they wrote on several levels at 
once and one can re-read their works, discarding 
as loose approximations the very clues that first 
gave an inkling of their meaning. Whitehead 
lacked this gift and he badly needs an interpreter. 
Toe many of these authors sketch their own 
philosophical positions. more or akin to 
Whitehead’s, but throwing little light on his; and 
this gives one the impression that they are talk- 


less 


ing to each other 

Whatever be the verdict on his metaphysics, 
there can be no doubt of Whitehead’s genius ‘n 
other directions. He played a leading part in the 


synthesis of mathematics and logic that must. on 


any view. rank as one of the most remarkable 
ol ellectual achievements of all time: and he 
wa ve of the first grasp the fact that modern 
physics necessitates a thorough revision. not only 
of classical ideas of space. time and matter. but 


Apart from an interesting 
M {Vs devoted to On 
Material World. 


of the nature of science 


but technical essay by D 
Mathematical Concepts of the 


there is nothing directly devoted to these aspects 
of his work. It is a pity also that the more un- 
buttoned and manageable Whitehead of Th 
A of Education and of the early chapters otf 
Adventures of Ideas and of Science and th 
Modern World is ignored, for these show that, 





INDUSTRIAL 
EDITING 


Bernard Smith. Published under 
the auspices of the British Association 
of Industrial Editors. 





A detailed analysis of the industria! 
editor’s task. The author begins by 
discussing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various sorts of 
house journal, and the part that 

the Editor must play. He then 

goes on to deal with the technical 
aspects of the job—printing, 
blockmaking, design, layout. After 
this he covers the administrative 
details (production schedules, 
distribution, etc.) of industriai editing, 
and finishes with a section on the 
place of the house journal in a wider 
scheme of communications. All in all, 
a superbly thorough reference book, 
covering every aspect of industrial 
editing. 27/6 net 
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at least in his own case, the unity of experience 
was neither a vague nor an_ unattainable 
aspiration. 

P. H. NOWELL-SMITH 


Rags and Tatters 


Egypt of the Pharaohs. By Sir Alan Gardiner. 
(O.U.P., 35s.) 
The Egyptians, By Cyril Aldred. (Thames and 
Hudson, 30s.) 
HERODOTUS was told in Egypt that the Pharaoh 
who built the Great Pyramid probably soon after 
2600 BC was a wicked ruler who compelled the 
people ‘to labour, one and all, in his service. . 
It took ten years’ oppression of the people’— 
400,000 men a year working in three-month 
relays—to make the causeway and platform, and 
another twenty years for the pyramid itself. And 
no wonder: human muscles were the source of 
power and the casing-blocks averaged two and a 
half tons each. Sir Flinders Petrie estimated that 
a gang of eight men could handle each block (and 
that Herodotus’ 400.000 should be reduced to 
100.000), but, from the point of view of the utilisa- 
tion of labour, that is the lower limit. In a tomb 
of the next millennium. for example, there is a 
scene showing the transport of a colossal alabaster 
statue. weighing perhaps sixty tons, tied on a 
sledge drawn by 172 men 
That scene is not reproduced in either book 
under review. There is no particular reason why 
Si: Alan Gardiner should have done so, but in 
Mr. Aldred’s volume its absence is revealing 
(even if not deliberate) latter dismisses 
Serodotus in this way 
The dragomans’ stories of the building of the 
Giza pyramids. current by the time Herodotus 
visited them. and the biased Biblical accounts 
of Israel in bondage. have promoted the popular 
idea that Ancient Egypt was inhabited by an 
oppressed people toiling under privileged task- 
masters. The impression we get from the monu- 
ments is altogether different ‘4 
| wish | knew what ‘impression’ the monuments 
ave supposed to give. On this subject, as on 
others, Mr. Aldred produces nothing but some 
vague phrases, such as ‘it did sometimes happen 
that men were pushed too hard. some confused 
(and equally--wague) generalisations in which 
slaves and serfs are treated as identical, and stuff 


The 


like this: 
There were also teast-duys when it was not 
propitious to work: and always the peasant 


had the time and spirit to sing his work-songs 
as he drove his team round the threshing-floor. 

Obviously it was exceedingly difficult to com- 
press the whole of ancient Egyptian history into 
the small frame of the “Ancient Peoples and 
Places’ series; obviously. too. compression cannot 
justify such poor history. One must regret that 
Mr. Aldred did not himself to the 
material remains, as some other authors in the 
series have done, rather than aitempt what the 
blurb-writer calls (with complete misunderstand- 
ing of the phrase) a ‘sociological approach.” No 
country is harder to understand than ancient 
Egypt. ‘What is proudly advertised as Egyptian 
history.’ writes Sir Alan Gardiner from. sixty 
years of experience. ‘is merely a collection of 
rags and tatters.” There are several reasons for 
this, and his fourth chapter. “The Foundations 
and Nature of Egyptian History.’ lays them out as 
clearly as one could wish. 

It may be, as Mr. Aldred claims, that Egypt's 
‘ancient memorials far outnumber those of the 
other nations of Antiquity. but they are remark- 
ably dumb on many subjects and one-sided and 
unreliable on others. Most of the finds, Sir Alan 
notes, have an ‘overwhelmingly funerary 


restrict 
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character’; the royal statuary and narratives 
alike present a consistently (and consistently 
false) ‘unruffled’ appearance; everything has an 
unparalleled ‘conservatism of expression’ which 
occasionally leads to ‘downright falsification.” In 
3,000 years only one Pharaoh revealed any in- 
dividuality or personality whatever (unti] mum- 
mified). That was Akhenaten (more familiar in 
the spelling Ikhnaton). who had himself sculpted 
in undisguised ugliness and efleminacy—which 
would be wonder enough—and who devoted the 
very few years of his reign, about 1350 Bc, en- 
tirely to the struggle to impose a strict mono- 
theism on his realm. The often observed psalm- 
like quality of his hymns written in that particu- 
lar period, make him a major figure not only in 
Egyptian history but in the history of ancient 
religions generally 

Sir Alan is repelled by Akhenaten. But he gives 
him such due as he can, delighting in the oppor- 
tunity for once to have more than rags and 
tatters at his disposal. His book is deliberately 
entitled Egvpt of the Pharaohs: An Introduction, 
not A History of Eevpt. What he has written is 
a leisurely account of what we can know about 
the political framework of Egyptian history, 
which means, above all. about the Pharaohs and 
their works: and of how we have come to know 
what little we do. in other words. how and when 
the more important were made 
(monumental or documentary), what they say. 
and what new light. if any. thev throw. It is all 
presented with an authority which cannot be 
surpassed by any living Egyptologist. with notable 
frankness, and with a detached enthusiasm and 
old-world charm which reflect the long life of a 
scholar whose vocation has at the same time been 


his hobby. 


discoveries 


M. I. FINLEY 
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has been re-designed and enlarged, and will in 
future also contain regular illustrated features 
on painting, theatre, films, music. The April 


issue, now out, includes poems by Philip 


| Larkin, George Barker, Derek Walcott, stories 


| articles by 


by Ted Hughes, Tom Hopkinson, Michael Fisher, 
John Fuller GREGORY 
CORSO), John Cruickshank (on MONTHER- 
LANT). lonesco writes on BRANCUSI/, Bruno 


Walter on The Time Element in Opera, John 


(on 


Whiting on the theatre. The first of an illustra- 
ted series, Developments in Style, deals with the 


work of Keith Vaughan. 
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The Wounded Surgeon 


The Chapman Report. By Irving Wallace. 
(Barker, 18s.) 
Across the Water. 

(Heinemann, 16s.) 
The Unsleep. By Diana and Meir Gillon. (Barrie 
and Rockliff, 16s.) 
Kindred by Choice, By Goethe. (Calder, 15s.) 


THE only reason for giving The Chapman Report 
pride of place this week—or, indeed, any place at 
all—is that it had huge sales in America and is 
likely to do pretty well here : this seems a pity, 
since it is an unusually bad book. Dr. Chapman, 
engaged on a post-Kinsey survey of the sexual 
habits of married females, comes with his little 
team of assistants to round off his tour at the 
wealthy Californian suburb of The Briars. It 
proves to be the end of the line in more ways than 
one. A lady subject is posthumously raped by an 
interviewer, who then commits suicide; another 
subject is inflamed by the questioning into sub- 
mitting to the racially mixed embraces of a jazz 
quintet; yet another lady (widowed) finds her 
first fulfilment with Paul, the ‘decent’ jnter- 
viewer, who enshrines what small moral centre 
Mr. Wallace has felt appropriate to his book. 
Paul it is who offers the memorable formulation: 
Kathleen, I love you. But I’ve learned some- 
thing, too—sex is only one part of love. 
This insight is a shade devalued by Kathleen’s 
rejoinder: ‘I want that part now.’ But it is en- 
dorsed by the powerful presence of Dr. Jonas 
(who smokes ‘an aged corncob’ but offers Paul 
chartreuse). Dr. Jonas’s role is to convince us 
that Dr. Chapman is at fault somewhere in his 
easy Statistical assumptions. 
The trouble with this dreadful commercial job 
is that Mr. Wallace doesn’t really give a hoot in 
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Spectator travellers expect 
to know rather more 
than most about the countries they are 
visiting—something of the history, poli- 
tics, art, music and ‘flavour’ of a country. 
In short, wrinkles which distinguish the 
traveller from the tourist and Vista 
Books from mere guides. 
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hell about anything except describing a few 
devious sexual encounters. He has none of the 
novelist’s gifts except stamina, and all the 
laborious furniture of Krafft-Ebing and suburban 
sociology is ridiculous when there’s no one shown 
to be sitting on it. Even the recumbencies are ill 
done. There is such a popular demand at the 
moment for incitement to coital fantasy (when, if 
it comes to that, hasn’t there been?) that one is 
tempted to say the obvious: risk prosecution and 
invest in a genuine ‘dirty book,’ which has at 
least been written directly for the market, rather 
than waste time or money on this submerged 
pornography. For The Chapman Report is no 
more than the logical extension of the titillating 
‘vice probes’ of our self-styled family news- 
papers: ‘the wounded surgeon plies the steel’ (of 
course) and his hand, for all the moral 
masquerade of healing, is a little shaky. The 
plain truth is that this is a terribly dull book. A 
commercial product, created by general, if un- 
spoken, request, it contrives to say not a new or 
necessary thing throughout its considerable, 
painstaking length. 
This, from Across the Water, is (it seems to 
me) a very different matter: 
She was aware of odd yearnings. She was 
distantly touched, once again, by the womanly 
feeling that when you have a husband, children 
and home, the only worthwhile thing to be done 
is to find some available gentleman and strip 
him to his socks. 
Michael Campbell is alert, you feel, to what other 
people hazily think of doing—and, much better, 
to what he himself wants to do with this know- 
ledge: it makes for humour. His latest book 
concerns itself with a batch of rich, idle Irish 
in and around Dublin. It moves, spoofingly, 
through Somerville-and-Ross antics and creatures 


; to a disappointing Nancy Mitford finale. The 


hero is probably Ireland: no single character 
has the power to dominate the various coteries; 
and a big costume party inundates the end. I 
found his previous book—Oh, Mary, This Lon- 
don—enormously funny: that concerned frag- 
ments of England seen through chilly, whimsical 
Irish eyes. On home ground, Mr. Campbell is far 
too gentle with his gallivanters. Yet this, no sort 
of whole, is a joy in its intermittent parts. The 
difficult Brendan Behan figure nearly comes off 
(why smother him with well-born ladies?) and 
there are acerbities which intimate that Mr. 
Campbell, who has here produced the nearest 
thing he'll ever write, I hope, to a Book Society 
choice, could yet do something of great interest. 
This time he’s too charming by half. 

That odd literary centaur, the Gillons, has— 
have?—generated a neat fantasy in The Unsleep. 
The title holds the gimmick—injections have cut 
out the need for the usual slumbers—and the new 
world moves in appropriate patterns. A man 
holds out, the non-conformist, and vainly tries to 
satisfy his wife and do his job while still taking 
time off to sleep. Frankly, you could almost work 
out the complications yourself. Otherwise, it’s a 
professional piece of bookmaking—with sex, 
social observation, pessimistic prophetism, and a 
neat twist of plot nicely blended into a pre- 
digested ‘read.’ The jolly speculation comes in 
how they do it. Does one of them put the adverbs 
in? Does Diana do the male sex and Meir the 
female? Can only one of them type? 

To make the move from the ephemeral to the 
durable: Goethe’s Kindred by Choice (which 
has hitherto been known in translation as 
Elective Affinities) is a deeply irritating work, 
thrown off in 1808 from an idea for Wilhelm 
“Meister. One should put the objections first if 
only because they are partially vanquished in 
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the reading. H. M. Waidson’s new translatiog 
(conversion from German is not easy) labours 
under this sort of heaviness: 
If you are having me on, I shall leave you jy 
the lurch another time. 
There is so much symbolism that it is difficult jo 
give credence to the physical situation of the 
four unhappy protagonists. Edward ang 
Charlotte are discovered literally cultivating their 
expensive German garden. They choose ty 
disturb their calm by inviting their chemical 
complements to stay: Ottilie, Charlotte's niece, 
and the Captain, a nebulous gentleman of vague 
fortunes. The intrusive directness of the sym. 
bolism is fairly indicated by the appearance of 
the child Charlotte bears during sundry peri. 
peteia, by her husband: it has Ottilie’s eyes and 
the Captain’s profile. Yet this heavy, indifferent 
tale will interest more than just students of 
Goethe or of the European novel. It works, for all 
its tiresome historical ‘limitations,’ its indul- 
gences of debate, to produce an image of complex 
life that would astound our weekly novelists, 
Even Ottilie’s homiletic aphorisms (inscribed ina 
diary) reverberate down the years. The effect js 
disconcertingly modern. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


Asylum Annals 


The Watery Maze: The Story of Combined 
Operations. By Bernard Fergusson. (Collins, 
30s.) 

ComBINED Operations HQ was a_ military 

laboratory, an inter-service training establish- 

ment and, in the words of Earl Mountbatten, ‘the 
only lunatic asylum in the world run by its in- 
mates.” It defined the kind of war we had to fight 
after 1940, learned valuable lessons in raids 
about how to fight it and devised the tools with 
which to fight it. All its accumulated experience 
and skill, together with its inventions (landing 
craft, odd kinds of tank and the Mulberry har- 
bour), poured into the cross-Channel invasion of 
1944. But, as Brigadier Fergusson’s vigorous 
account makes clear, the men in COHQ had 
many anxious hours before they came to their 
finest one. Only four years before, their em- 
bryonic HQ had been regarded by the orthodox 
as a maddening and suspicious knot in established 
chains of command. That dynamic old sea-dog 
Sir Roger Keyes had taken over a Directorate 
that was under the Admiralty’s wing and built it 
up into what he often seemed to regard as a war- 
winning alternative to, rather than an obedient 
servant of, the Chiefs of Staff organisation. He 
treated the heads of the three Services, writes 

Brigadier Fergusson, ‘as a trio of comparatively 

junior officers.’ 

Under Mountbatten, the aggressive spirit of 
Keyes was augmented by a proper attention to 
planning. The ‘lunatics’ (scientists like Bernal 
and Zuckerman, amateurs of genius like Pyke) 
moved in. Each limited operation (such as the 
ill-fated Dieppe raid) taught lessons for the next. 
Each service acquired battle experience trom 
units engaged in such operations. The history of 
combined operations is difficult to disentangle 
from the history of the war. Brigadier Fergus- 
son, however, keeps the main strand of his story 
clear of tempting digressions, describing raids 
and battles in terms of what they taught. COHQ 
emerges from the story as an organisation as 
characteristically British as it was militarily in 
valuable. Neither allies nor enemies could evet 
understand how the ‘asylum’ worked at all. 


RAYMOND FLETCHER 
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The Chancellor’s Dilemma 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Turn, if you will, to our eco- terest paid on the huge foreign balances in ster- 
nomic affairs at home. Have you ling which we attracted in defence of the £— 
ever seen such a frightening which may all be put down to the national com- 
mess? The Statistical Office has placency, lack of initiative and monetary mis- 
chosen this odd moment to re- management. We should be thoroughly ashamed 


vise their method of estimating of ourselves. The President of the Board of Trade 








the balance of payments—mak- and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in par- 

ing the figures worse! The _ ticular, should be puttir h and ashes 

deficit on the 1960 trading now The first defensive measure to take should be 

reaches the fearsome total of control of private overseas investment. Last year 

£344 million—against a 1959 this totalled £274 million, but thanks to foreign 

lus which has been revised downwards from investment in the UK the net figure in the 
139 million to £51 million. Fhe deficit on visible balance of payments was only £101 million. But 
is £366 million (against £69 million) if we are to back Mr. Kennedy's aid programme 
nvisible earnings from oil, shipping, we must step up government loans to the under- 

ce, banking commissions, etc., which developed world from last year’s £91 million 
bring in over £250 million net, dropped to near £200 million. We cannot, of course, go 

£22 million, against £120 million in 1959 on lending abroad such huge sums unless we 
> have never had it so bad since the crisis of | can turn in a surplus on our international ac- 


count. This must be Mr. Lloyd’s first objective 


And we did not have the 1951 excuse of soar- when he tables his budget on April 17 


commodity prices. The terms of trade re- Some suspicious people believe that the Chan- 
greatly in our favour. Nor were greedy — cellor had the figures of the balance of payments 


consumers to blame. In fact, consumer spending revised downwards in order to justify making a 


in real terms was no higher at the end of the tough budget. If Mr. Lloyd has any such inten- 
in spite of the wage and salary increases. tion he ought to be asked to join his predecessor 


iserable deficit arg serable causes—the quickly in the Lords. Certainly he could extin- 
of exports to oat as they should, guish the deficit on the balance of payments by 


20 per cent. increase in government spending penal new taxation, but only at the expense of 


1e high rates of in- another trade recession. And the nation will not 
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GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NORFOLK. At 10.58 on the morning of the 
24th March, 1960, Lloyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth informed the honorary secretary that 
there was a sick man aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was proceeding towards 
Yarmouth Roads. The master had asked for a life-boat to meet him with a doctor. The life- 
pet Louise Stephens, with a doctor on board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was a 


hing in the engine room with severe internal injuries. He decided the man was in too bad a 
sate to be landed by life-boat. The tanker entered the harbour, where the patient was taken 
imbulance to hospital. The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 








DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO DUTCH TANKER 








easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor boarded the tanker and found the patient 





THE GRAND 
CAMOUFLAGE 


by 
Burnett Bolloten 


A crucial reassessment of the Spanish 
Civil War. The first documented ac- 
count of the Communist seizure of 
power in republican Spain under the 








10 I, » . wai - ° vo ° . 
iglish Coxswain This is another true story of the Life-boat Service —typica: of the 
work that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 
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go on tolerating an economic policy which allows 
the economy to advance one year and stagnate 
two or three. 

But this is not to suggest that a neutral budget 
is the right way out of Mr. Lloyd's dilemma. 
A really dynamic budget is called for—a budget 
which will spur individual initiative and effort 
and create the right atmosphere for a new in- 


dustrial revolution in th country. On the 
question of incentives it is clear that the surtax 
ceiling should be raised from £2,000 to £5,000 
a year. This is not proposed to arouse sympathy 
for poor Dr. Beeching t the obvious 
moral—that if ¢ ’ execulives stopped 
wasting so much time t g to avoid tax, 
in working out s ous schemes 
whereby increases in uments may escape 
taxation, the nation \ } gain in industrial 


ellicrency 


A shoriage of s ¢ serious 
of all the limiting g of our 
economy and somet d be done in this 
budget to stop the wastc e of it by industrial 
managements. This ss usually takes 
the form of putting \ yn short-time, if 
trade retracts, instead of releasing them for 
others whose trade is expanding. As a large part 
of the ‘fringe’ benefits (e.g.. family allowances) 


are financed out of general taxauion (and not, as 
on the Continent, by a direct tax on pay-rolls) 
the wasteful employers are in effect being sub- 
sidised by the more efficient. The simple rei snd 
would be to impose a pay-roll tax on short-time 
working continued beyond four weeks. It ont 
be simply effected by increasing the employers’ 
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THE HIDDEN SPRINGS 


An enquiry into Extra-Sensory Perception 


by 
Renee Haynes 


“A fascinating book that draws togethe1 
all the threads of modern enquiry into 
psychical phenomena whether in man or 
beast, ancient Greek or modern city- 
dweller, termite or priest... a very 
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personal exploration made with wit and 
humour as well as with balance, judge- 
ment, and impressive erudition.” 
—Elspeth Huxley 
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questions about your 
investments, 
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be published. 
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LONDON, E.C.4 
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weekly stamp for national insurance. 
Sir Oliver Franks was the last of many public 
men to advocate such a tax as an incentive to 
managements not only to economise in labour 
but to invest in labour-saving plant. Much of 
the industrial investment which has been fos- 
tered by the investment allowances has not been 
the labour-saving kind we want, but merely an 
extravagant duplication of existing plant. The 
limitation of investment allowances to more 


Growing Pains in 
By RICHAR 


N his message to Congress on the Economic 

Growth Programme Mr. Kennedy said the 
performance of the American economy over the 
past seven years had not been good enough and 
that he proposed to do something about it. In 
the United States, according to Mr. Kennedy, 
the rate of growth from the high point reached 
ia the second quarter of 1953 up to ‘the anemic 
recovery seven years later’ was around 2.5 per 
cent. a year. The President’s message went on 
to spell this out in some detail. Last year whereas 
the economy could have produced 535 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods and services, only 503 
billion dollars’ worth were forthcoming. Mr. 
Kennedy claimed that this meant that over one 
and a half million unemployed could have had 
jobs, 20 billion dollars more of personal income 
could have been earned, and corporate profits 
could have been 5 billion dollars higher. And 
all this, he argued, ‘could have been accomp- 
lished with readily available manpower, materials 
and machines—without straining productive 
capacity and without igniting inflation. 

What has been the reaction to this statement 
by informed opinion in the United States? The 
difference of opinion at the top between the 
‘growth at any price’ and the ‘tackle the hard 
spots first’ schools is reflected in reports coming 
rom two leading research institutes. In Looking 
Ahead, the journal of the National Planning 
Association,* Gerhard Colm, NPA’s chief 
economist, points out that even the relatively 
modest growth rate of the 1950s was boosted 
by exceptional factors. The chief of these was 
rearmament spending after the Korean War, and 
extra money for school, housing and highway 
programmes. Those who recognise this fact are 
apt to take a pessimistic view of the prospects 
for the 1960s. The NPA, however, after due con- 
sideration, comes out more optimistically than 
the Administration and argues for a 4 to 4.5 
per cent. rate of growth. This is based on the 
belief that defence spending is likely to increase 
and that the Government will be voting more 
money for schools, roads, health, farm support 
and welfare programmes generally. 

Dr. Colm agrees that the immediate prob- 
lems are both cyclical and structural—those to 
do with the ups and downs of business activity, 
and those due to more permanent changes in the 
way industry is run. Given reasonable luck the 
Government should be able to spend its way out 
of the cyclical problem and get the motor-car 
workers of Detroit, for example, busy again. 
But the coalminers of West Virginia are in an 
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strictly defined objects might well be Proposed 
by the Chancellor if he has the courage to intro. 
duce a pay-roll tax. 

But has Mr. Lloyd the force of mind ang 
will to introduce a really dynamic budget? Wij] 
he fall back on the dreary, deflationary measures 
which a conventional Treasury usually brings 
forward to deal with an awkward balance of 
payments problem? If he chooses the latter 
course, it will be a bad day for Brita 


the ULS. Economy 


D BAILEY 

industry that no amount of general federal 
spending will get back into full operation. Dr 
Colm believes that a level of only 4 per cent 


unemployment in 1963 is within the realms of 
possibility. This assumes a rate of growth of 7.5 
per cent., which is double that which Mr. Ken. 
nedy and Professor Heller, chairman of the Com. 
mittee of Economic Advisors, are committed to 
But this sort of result cannot be ach d by 


higher government spending alone. To be effec. 
live private spending will have to be stepped up 
and industry must start investing more, not only 
in modernisation, but in extending its plant and 


continuing its search for new products. To do 
this in an era of higher business taxation anda 
profits squeeze managements will have to raise 
productivity. Given these conditions expansion 
in the public sector ‘will induce a_ vigorous 
expansion in the private sector of the economy,’ 

Another research organisation, the Co ttee 
for Economic Development, in a pamphlet 
entitled Growth and Taxes,¥ examines the con- 
ditions for economic growth in a_ dillerent 
context. The CED states that the bulk of any 
acceleration in growth rates must come from the 


private sector of industry, where 90 per cent. 
of production takes place. The Federal Govern- 
ment exerts its biggest influence on the private 
sector through taxation, the yield of which, to- 
gether with social security contributions and 
other fixed payments, runs into about 100 billion 
dollars a year. The CED pamphlet defines the 
prerequisites for sustained growth as ‘adequate 
savings and investment in areas that improve 
efficiency and increase productive capacity,’ and 
urges the revision of the tax system in a way 
that will boost risk-taking and initiative. 

CED draws up a list of eight specific changes 
in the federal tax structure that it claims will 
give better growth prospects. These include some 
which have a familiar ring about them, such as 
the lowering of income tax on higher incomes, 
more liberal depreciation allowances, and _ the 
auditing of business expense accounts. But 
another is the demand for better tax enforcement 
and administration. CED regards its tax reform 
recommendations as ‘a single package in which 
the separate items complement and reinforce 
each other.’ 

The whole scheme, it is claimed, would alter 
the present aggregate tax yield little, if at all, but 
would shift the whole emphasis to give greater 
incentives to individuals and companies to dis- 
play initiative and to save and invest. These are 
clearly the sort of changes needed in the Amefi- 
can economic system at the present time. 


— 


+ Grow1H AND Taxes. CED, February, 1961. 
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After making such a feature of economic 
growth in his election campaign, Mr. Kennedy 
must expect the discussion to move away from 
statements that growth is a good thing, to the 
consideration of ways and means of bringing it 
about. From now on there will be less thinking 
up percentages for growth rates and more critical 
scrutiny of what is happening in practice on 
the economic front. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 

HE markets opened firmly after the holidays 
, it seems that every financial writer 
has recommended buying before the trustees are 
let loose on the market by the coming Trustee 
Act. Most of them are telling their readers to 
ignore the Budget. This may be a bad mistake, 
but with the movement into equities gathering 
strength every week, it is more than likely that 
the Budget setback, if any, will be short-lived. 
Newspaper shares have come back slightly and 
the report that Price Brothers are negotiating 
with Associated Newspapers for the purchase of 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development makes asso- 


CIATED NEWSPAPERS at 27s. 9d. a good buying op- 
portunity. I cannot believe that a deal will be 


done with Price Brothers unless it improves the 
income of Associated Newspaper shareholders. 
In the newspaper-magazine world HAZELL SUN 
is worth attention. This is a holding company 
ng control of several printing and binding 
companies, with a colour-printing process much 


own 


used in magazines. A takeover bid from one 
of the big newspaper groups would not be sur- 
prising. At I6s. 6d. the Ss. shares return 3.6 


per cent. on the 12 per cent. dividend last covered 
two and a quarter times. The final dividend and 
report for the year ending March is 
the end of June. 


due at 


Brewery Shares 
The great merger 
WALKER and ANSELLS gave the brewery share 
market its finest hour. It me great 
action, having recommended on January 8, 
1960, select brewery shares for the coming amal- 
gamations and takeovers. MITCHELLS AND BUT- 
LERS were then 75s. 6d. and have subsequently 
enjoyed a 50 per cent. bonus; the rise has been 50 


} 


Deiween IND COOPE, TETLEY 


also gave 


Satis! 


per cent. On May 20, 1960, I called attention 
to Ansells for future mergers. They were then 
74s. and are now 34s. 6d. in their present 5s. 
form—a rise of 86.5 per cent. Tetley Walker | 
have constantly recommended since they were 
35s. 9d.; the shares subsequently had a rise of 
162 per cent. It is tempting to take profits, but 
Shareholders might wait a few weeks to see the 
terms of the exchange into the new holding com- 
pany. No doubt the takeover activities of Mr. 
E. P. Taylor, the Canadian who runs UNITED 
BREWERIES, have been a stimulating force in 
recent mergers. Recently I recommended taking 
profits on United Breweries, which will no 
longer be able to buy breweries on the cheap. 
What surprised me in this recent merger is that 
Mitchells and Butlers were left out. In view of 


Its association with Ansells I had expected this 
company to take over Ansells. Now perhaps 
the isolation of M and B will be a temptation 
to Mr. Taylor, and perhaps in anticipation of 
a takeover M and B have risen to 70s. 9d. 
Selection Trust and South Africans 

Gold shares are again at a critical point. Look- 
ing back to 1960 they had fallen a full 334 per 
cent. by July and had recovered half that fall 
by November. Now they are back to the bottom 


XUM 





again, but showing signs of rallying on the hope 
that the opposition to Dr. Verwoerd will gain 
some ground. It occurs to me that a switch into 
the SELECTION TRUST group might be considered 
by those still hanging on to South African shares. 
Selection Trust has been depressed, of course, 
by the deteriorating political situation in Rho- 
desia, but surely there is more hope of a 
reasonable settlement there than there is in the 
Cape. The point in favour of Selection Trust 
at 82s. is that 68s. of this price is represented 
by its 124 per cent. holding in AMERICAN METAL 
CLIMAX, which has just reported record earnings 
last year. This leaves I4s. to cover its holdings 
in the copper belt (Consolidated African Selec- 
tion Trust, say, 18s.), in Western Holdings, Vaal 
Reef and other golds (say, 18s. 6d.), in Tsumeb 
Corporation and other shares (15s.) and in net 
liquid assets (10s. 6d.), making a total of 62s. 
Obviously Selection Trust is still undervalued 
at 82s. to yield 8} per cent. Incidentally Ameri- 
can Metal Climax at $50 London to yield 3 
per cent. on the $1.40 dividend or 7 per cent. 
with tax relief at 7s. 9d. is another possible 
switch from South African shares. 


Company Notes 


He Earl of Derby, chairman of TWW, the 
f fvenod Television contractors for 
South Wales and the West of England, advises 
excellent results for the past year. Net profits 
(reported in February) after tax were up from 
£548.815 to £662,341 and the dividend from the 
equivalent of 734 per cent. to 110 per cent., which 
is covered one and a half times. In spite of this, 
the 2s. 6d. (non-voting) ordinary shares are still 
around 26s. 6d. to yield 10! per cent. This is 
an excellent return for a company with growth 
prospects which, in the area where they operate, 
have greater potentialities than other TV com- 
panies. The chairman discloses that the company 
has a 50 per cent. interest in a television relay 
company—Wire Vision, which is expanding 
its services. The future looks bright for TWW 
with plenty of room for expansion and diversi- 
fication, with net current assets of £1.1 million, 
including £565,000 in cash. 

The results of Vine Products for 1960 have 
certainly come up to the optimistic forecast made 
by the directors last November. The trading 
profit is up from £988,269 to a record £1,139,511 
and after allowing for depreciation and taxation 
the net profit comes out at £508,906, which is 
8! per cent. higher than the previous year. The 
dividend is being increased to a total of 23} per 
cent., which, after allowing for the one-for-two 
issue last year, compares with 18} per 
cent. for 1959. This company, as makers of VP 
wines and ‘Britvic’ soft drinks, should be able 
to continue to increase sa!es and profits, so that 
there is still scope in the 5s. ordinary 
with the dividend than twice 
These shares, at 25s. 6d., yield 4} per cent. 

Sir Nutcombe Hume, chairman of Associated 
Books, in his recent statement concerning the 
company’s affairs, concluded by saying that the 


scrip 


shares, 


covered 


more 


group should do well in 1961, but as the profit 
for 1960 is expected to be at least as high as 
that for 1959, it is unlikely that there will 
be any increase in the dividend of 10 per cent. 
paid last year. At 54s. the £1 ordinary shares 
yield as little as 3.6 per cent. and this is hardly 
enough for a share whose growth prospects 
are not apparent. The reason for the price of 
the shares and the chairman’s statement is the 
recent offer by Mr. Howard Samuel of 50s. 
for the £1 shares, which was not acceptable— 
no reason was given by the chairman. It is known 
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that the subsidiaries, Methuen and Co. and also 
Eyre and Spottiswoode (Publishers), are doing 
well, but Chapman and Hall lost the business 
of John Wiley and Son Inc. of New York, which 
will mean reduced profits from this source in 
1961. It does seem without any further infor- 
mation from the directors that the price of the 
shares is now high enough 

Mr. J. K. Mickie, chairman of National and 
Grindlays Bank Limited, says in his report that 
the principal event in 1960 is not reflected in 
the balance sheet. This was the acquisition of 
the Eastern Business of Lloyds Bank, which has 
added nineteen branches to the organisation. 
This means an of £18,816,333 in the 
total consolidated balance sheet. The net profit, 


increase 


at £479,276, was £74,568 higher than the pre- 
vious year. There is a growing demand for 
finance in the territories in which the bank 


which has resulted in an increase of 
advances of about £19 million. The chairman 
states that there is a better climate for banking 
which seems likely to continue, subject to neces- 
sary reservations in respect of East and Central 
Africa and Burma. Consequently the second in- 
terim dividend for 1960 has been increased from 
6} per cent. to 7 per cent., making the total 
payment for the 13} per cent. There is 
an assurance from the chairman that this rate 
of dividend will be consolidated at I4 per cent. 
on the increased for the current year. 
The 15s. ordinary shares at 35s. 6d. give in- 
vestors an attractive opportunity to acquire an 
based overseas bank share 


operates, 


year 
capital 
interest in a soundly 
to yield around 6 per cent 
COMPANY MEETING 
ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULT 
THe Fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 


Ericsson Telephones Limited was held on April 4 in 
London. 


Sir Harold A. Wernher, Bt., G.C.V.O., T.D., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The 
trading result for the past year was satisfactory and 
showed a very welcome recovery from the recession 


of the previous year, Our profits in 1959 were con- 
siderably affected by several exceptional factors A 
more equable atmosphere prevailed in 1960 and we 
were able to take advantage of this with the result 
that exceeded those of 
the previous year 

Equally gratifying 
book is substantial and ensures a high rate of produc- 


invoiced sales considerably 


is the Knowledge that our order 





tivity throughout the current year. 

Exports continue to represent a substantial part 
of our trading, and while in monetary value the per- 
centage of exports to total sales showed a slight 
drop on the previous year, it actually represented an 
increase of over 18 These export sales cover a 
wide field, with a preponderance to territories with- 
in the Commonwealth 

Almost everywhere, there is always a steady and 
dependable demand for telephone service. There are 
135 million telephones in use throughout the world, 
ind one authority has forecast that by 1980 this 
should increase to 500 lions, If this is a fair 
estimate there will b of work in the future 
for your Company 

We have a trading profit for the year of £1,086,650; 
this is a big advance on the 1959 profit of £653,160. 

I feel fully justified in ending on a note of con- 
fidence. Our order book is in very good shape and 


our factories well conditioned to give us a good out- 
put in 1961. To cope with the heavier load we are 
increasing the capacity of the Beeston and Sunder- 
land factories. 

The report was seconded by Mr. J. H. Reed, 
C.B.E., Managing Director. and a final dividend of 
9% free of tax on the Ordinary Stock as increased by 
the share issue in November last, making a total of 
13% tax free, was approved 
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Healthful Hall 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


EuroPEANS wash things 
off with soap, Asiatics by 
~ pummelling the dirt out 


of them; having just 
undergone both methods 
I reckon I am now about 


- as free from impurities 
as I am likely to get. I 
4 have been spending a 


clean weekend at that 

womb for the wealthy, 

the nature cure establish- 

ment at Enton Hall. This 
moderately famous Surrey home has been going 
for eleven years, and from the fact that they are 
booking for November, 1962, can be accounted 
@ roaring success; and in spite of the laundering 
J] have been through I find it not at all hard to 
see why. 

As soon as I arrived, I became, in the eyes of 
the staff, a patient. I had a consultation: my 
weight, reflexes and habits were made the sub- 
ject of relentless scrutiny by a man in a white 
coat; I was put on the second rung (lemon and 
water) of a ladder of fasting of which the first 
rung is nothing and the top rung is actual food. 
I joined the dressing-gowned ranks who shuffle 
quietly round the great house, their faces pink, 
their towels over their arms: a hotel mana- 
geress suffering from strain, a large man 
adopting the kind of shamefaced heartiness of 
people who go up on stage to help the conjurer 
—‘My doctor said I had to knock off a couple 
of stone’; a London woman who had only ten 
days to get into a new dress for an important 
dinner. The people who run the Hall dislike the 
idea of its being looked on merely as a slimming 
establishment, but I found the conversation was 
about nothing else: how one man had lost two 
stone in a fortnight, another five pounds in three 
days. The only alternative topic was the com- 
parison of Enton Hall with ‘the Tring place’—an- 
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other hydro of earlier foundation where Reddell, 
the head of this one, was himself cured of a 
childhood ailment and trained as a naturopath. 
Tring, I gathered, was much stricter—‘you have 
to queue up for your glass of hot water’; it was 
noticeable that at Enton even the treatments 
themselves, though uncomfortable enough to 
feel good for you, were none of them sufficiently 
upsetting to tempt a patient to skip them or stay 
away. ‘I don’t like this,’ said one woman as we 
lay in adjacent hot beds, packed in with eider- 
down and oilcloth and sweating like pigs, ‘but 
some places it’s even hotter.’ Indeed, for old 
sauna addicts it was kid’s stuff. 

Because I was there—and they knew I was 
there—more from curiosity than urgent physical 
decrepitude, I was given the works in concen- 
trated form. I had massage of the ‘deep’ kind 
that is connected with osteopathy; I was rubbed 
all over with salt to stimulate the circulation; | 
was plunged—from the waist down, anyway— 
into Sitz baths of alternately hot and cold water. 
I underwent various forms of Japanese water- 
torture in reverse—once upon a time you ‘took 
the waters’ at hydros; nowadays they take you. 
I had a bit of osteopathy (bone-wiggling to you) 
which is more alarming than painful, your joints 
being unhooked and reinstated in better posi- 
tions. Journalism may permit one to go on a rest 
cure and call it work; but few trades require all 
this in the line of duty (and what made it all the 
more bitter was that some of the grosser purifi- 
cations could not be written about at all—not 
even in the Spectator; not even with the editor 
away). As I lay later in my electric blanket 
(clutching a cork labelled Mis en bouteille au 
Chateau as a talisman) I had to admit that I did 
not feel nearly as hungry as I would have ex- 
pected; but it was hard, all the same, to connect 
any of the nature cure with anything that I 
would call natural. 

However, nature is one of those words which 
has since the dawn of language meant just about 
anything you want it to mean. To Reddell and his 
staff it means two things. There is a general way 
of life based on sound eating: they think protein 
overrated, wheat-germ and dairy produce of 
great importance (a team of clean cows plonks 
ostentatiously past the windows twice a day). 
And they also cure illness by osteopathy; remov- 
ing from the spine the evidence of those tensions 
Which begin in the mind; and by elimination—of 
all the poisons which are the natural if deplorable 
consequence of eating and drinking like a lord. 
They explain it in terms of the exhaust and fuel 
intake systems of a car, doubtless assuming that 
the owners of the Jaguars and Humbers which 
throng the drive will understand it better that 
way. It was a pleasure to note that Godfrey Winn 
uses the same illustration, as if he had just 
thought of it, in his article about Enton Hall. He, 
along with many other celebrities, goes every 
year, and Distinguished Old Boys include Bever- 
ley Nichols, the Marquis of Bath, Lord Camrose 
and dozens of actors and actresses successful 
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enough actually to rest when they are ‘resting’ 

Rest, indeed, is one of the serious blessings 
of the place; and the fasting, as well as getting 
rid of fat, has the fortunate effect of making yoy 
just weak enough to want to do nothing what. 
ever. One of their star patients, a man whom life 
caused to break out in rashes, was cured by 
several months at the Hall, his rashes coming on 
again when he went home for Christmas. He was 
as clear a case of psychosomatic withdrawal as 
a lay observer could spot: ‘Everybody was so 
nice to me,’ he said. “They took such an interest 
all the time.” The nursery discipline has probably 
10thing much to do with Nature Cure, but it is 
intensely comforting: although there are no 
doctors—in the BMA sense of the word— 
around the place, the feeling of being babied and 
looked after provides all the comforts of hospi- 
talisation without the bore of necessarily being 
ill. 

Considerable concessions are made to human 
nature, even in contradiction of strict principle. 
Exercise is part of the way of life they 
enjoin—but except for the odd game of bowls or 
bridge, none of it, thank heaven, takes place at 
the Hall. Fresh fruit juices are part of the diet, 
but they are frequently canned and not always 
unsweetened; and although both sugar and 
smoking are high on the list of the enemies of 
Nature, the brochure illustrates the smoking- 
room, and, even at the height of a fast, tea is 
permitted, with sugar. 

Possibly this is also a concession to the 
exigencies of catering, represented for the last 
nine years by Norman Jervis, Reddell’s son-in- 
law, who manages the Hall and comes from the 
orthodox hotel trade. He says that, administra- 
tively, running the Hall is much like running any 
other hotel, except that you have a light meals 
bar instead of a bar: I asked him if it did not, 
on the whole, work out cheaper to serve lemon 
and hot water instead of three-course meals, but 
he said no, because of the appalling price of 
fruit for the patients clinging to Rung Four of 
the dietetic ladder. In any case, with seventy- 
three staff to seventy patients, it is easy to se 
why Enton Hall is not cheap—18-35 gns. a week. 
For some patients, the price is even an advan- 
tage: “You daren’t put it on again when you've 


a 


spent so much knocking it off, one woman put 
it. Put it on again, though, is what a good many 
people do. The Hall people say this is all wrong, 
and that the ones who stuff for six months and 
come back for a week to knock it off are the bad 
patients, the ones who have missed the p 
but these regulars undoubtedly provide the bulk 
of the clientele—and the bulk of the clientele is 
undoubtedly what keeps the Hall in profit 

As a really restful way of getting away from It 
all and getting it all away from you, Enton Hall 
is superb. And fortunately a belief in Nature (her 
vitamins—her eliminations—her carrot juice) 1s 
not comptlsory. 

* 

My apologies to my father (a classics master) 
and the forty-nine million other readers who 
wrote in to point out that the plural of hiatus is 
not hiati. I can only attribute my ignorance to 
the gap between my not taking Latin in any form 
of school certificate, and my arriving half an 
hour late for the crucial exam in Littlego. Mea, 
if I may risk it again, maxima culpa. 
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Mind and Body 





Alien 


Admissions 


By JOHN LYDGATE 


THE massive advance of 
medical ideas often es- 
capes public attention, 
primed as it is for 
dramatic snapshots of 
discovery. The recent 
Nobel prize for medicine 
is a recognition of a 
long revolution in the 
development of medical 
science: the prize was 
awarded jointly to Pro- 
fessors Medawar and 
McFarlane Burnet for fundamental work on im- 
munology. As with most medical discoveries the 
original impetus for this work came from the 
urgent call for methods of controlling disease. 
However, from this practical inquiry has come 


work which has huge theoretical significance for 





those interested in the meaning of human in- 
dividuality. 
It was an certain 
fevers never attacked twice. In the eighteenth 
Edward Jenner, 


ancient observation that 
century, a country doctor, ex- 
ploited this observation and deliberately induced 
a mild form of smallpox (actually cowpox) in a 
successful attempt to prevent more serious attacks 
of the disease. It was a case of protection by a 
hair of the dog which might bite. The 
mechanism of the immunity remained obscure 
until the end of the nineteenth century when the 

Pasteur, Ehrlich and others 
that immunity was special 
example of the general behaviour 
foreign The vaccination 
alerted the organism by putting the foreign sub- 


work of many 


showed only a 
animal's 
towards materials. 
Stance into a sort of chemical rogues’ gallery long 
in advance of the crime. 

However, the very notion of foreignness, of 
credentials, argues accurate self-knowledge on the 
part of each organism, a knowledge which allows 
the organism to distinguish between stuff which 
is ‘self’ and other stuff which is foreign or ‘non- 
self.” The work of 


prize-winning Professor 











Ladyship by 


*Reconstructions of he Buffet, 
Picasso, Annigoni and the Liverpool Police. 


Medawar and his associates at University Col- 
lege has shown that this discrimination is ex- 
tremely refined and that the organism dis- 
tinguishes material, not merely from another 
species, but also from another individual of the 
same species. The rogues’ gallery includes, it 
would seem, a fingerprint collection. Medawar 
showed this by using skin grafts taken from one 
animal and transplanted to another. Unless the 
two animals were identical twins the grafts were 
rejected after a while. The creature’s cells had 
accurately diagnosed the graft as something not 
‘self’ and produced antibodies to the alien tissue. 


This biological xenophobia is not. strictly 
congenital. During the intra-uterine period 


of development the organism is biochemically 
gullible. It has only a diffuse sense of its own 
chemical identity and during this period it seems, 
from the experiments, to be compiling an inven- 
tory of its own characteristics so that in the 
future it will have an identity card against which 
to check the credentials of an invader. During 
this gullible phase the creature's cells will accept 
a foreign protein and include it in the bio- 
chemical roll-call of its own features. In this 
way Medawar and his colleagues were able to 
cheat the animal into accepting a foreign skin- 
graft in later life. 

Once the animal has left the womb, or at least 
a few weeks later, it no longer accepts appli- 
cants for membership of its own protein identity. 
From this date any other protein which does not 
appear on this list is recognised as a foreigner 
and the inexorable antibody machine is set in 
motion. While this has clear advantages in the 
field of bacterial immunity it provides a serious 
drawback for the plastic surgeon and others 
interested in treating diseases by replacements of 
diseased and damaged organs. Until now such 
grafts have always failed, the patient's cells pig- 
headedly refusing to modify their policy of dis- 
crimination and allow the foreign graft to take. 
Various techniques have been used recently to 
bind and gag this antibody system in an attempt 
to get grafts to take. Exposure to a sub-lethal 
dose of radiation temporarily — stifles the 
antibody machinery until the new tissue can gain 
: foothold. It was hoped that the irradiation 
would so muddle the chemical memory of the 
self-recogniser system that when it recovered it 
would welcome the graft as a long-lost piece of 
‘self.’ Unfortunately the memory is perversely 
stable and once the creature has recovered from 
the dose of X-rays it soon turns the graft out of 
doors. 

Just occasionally. however, this memory does 
fail. It does so in a very peculiar way, though. It is 
not that it fails to recognise foreign proteins as 
such, It seems to forget items of its own identity 
so that parts of the animal’s own body are quite 
suddenly material. These 
diseases are called auto-immune and the idea is 
now one of the most fashionable in medical 
practice. One of the first to be recognised, 
Hashimoto's disease, affects the thyroid so that 


treated as foreign 
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it swells up and becomes hard and functionless. 
The disease has been known for many years but 
until recently was put down to a form of non- 
specific inflammation. Some brilliant work at the 
Middlesex Hospital has shown that the condi- 
tion is due to a sudden failure of recognition. The 
thyroid is, as it were, cut dead by the other cells 
of the body, treated as if it did not belong and 
rejected exactly as if it were a foreign skin graft. 

As research in this field expands,it becomes 
clear that quite a number of previously per- 
plexing diseases are examples of such incom- 
plete self-knowledge. How can such lapses occur? 
One way is known at least. Early in develop- 
ment, a tissue may become insulated from the 
rest of the circulation and so inaccessible at the 
time when the of ‘self’ substances is 
called. The lens of the eye is just such a tissue. 
Locked away in the watery cell at the front of 


roll-call 


the eyeball it escapes from the identity parade so 
that when the creature has completed its de- 
velopment the inventory of ‘self’ substances does 
not include those which make up the lens of the 
eye. So long as the lens remains in its isolated 
cell all is well. Occasionally, however, when the 
eye is injured some of the lens protein escapes 
into the blood-stream where it is immediately 
regarded as a foreign invader. Antibodies to the 
lens substance are released, pass via the blood- 
stream to the other eye and destroy the intact 
lens in a disease called sympathetic ophthalmia. 

Of more profound interest is the way in which 
the organism first compiles its menu of ‘self.’ 
How is the list coded? Such issues are right down 
rass roots of basic biology. Implicit in 
ers are the solutions to the problems of 


on the g 
the answ 
biochemical politics: 


tution of cells; the organic charter which 


the problem of the political 
const 
determines that creatures are the orderly re- 
publics which we know rather than the turbulent 
Congos which they might be. 

The backs of our hands, which we claim to 
know so would appear to contain 
mysteries undreamt of in our present philosophy. 


well, 





much should it cost? 
What are the tricks 
’ These 


Will it wash? How 
Where can you get it? 
of the trade you have to look out for 
are the kind of questions which 
Adrian's articles are always trying to answer; 
of them have now been collected, 
brought up to date and edited by Nancy 
Ryan into book form 


CONSUMING INTEREST 
by 
Leslie Adrian 


Leslie 


many 


edited by Nancy Ryan 


s published by Hutchinson at 18s 


KITCHEN IN THE CORNER 
by 
Katharine Whitehorn 
\ guide to bedsitter life and food 
published by MacGibbon and Kee 
at 18s. 


GOOD FOOD GUIDE 
New edition for 1961-2 
edited by Raymond Postgate 
is published by Cassell at 7s. 6d. 
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Consuming Interest 





Junkets by Jet 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE joys of flying by jet 
are mixed, I’m beginning 
to discover. It’s fine to be 
told by the pilot that you 
are travelling at 557 
miles an hour and will 
do the journey from, say, 
New York to London in 
six hours, but the airlines 
have to pack a lot of 
people into every jet air- 
craft if they are to 
operate at an economical 
level. This means that a large proportion of the 
seats are arranged so that there are six in a row 
with a narrow corridor down the middle and you 
feel rather boxed in, especially if you are the 
middle one of the three on either side of the 
corridor. Moreover, there is very little leg-room 
in front of you and you can’t push your seat 
back to a really relaxed angle without feeling 
that you are pushing it into the face of the per- 
son behind you. 

If you can afford to travel first class you will 
find only two seats on either side of the corridor, 
the seats themselves are wider and there is rather 
more leg-room. If you can’t travel first you may 
as well make the most of it and I have two tips 
to offer. First, travel out of season, i.e. before 
May and after September. In winter you may 
find that not all the seats are booked and you 
may be able to spread yourself across two or even 
three seats. I lay flat on my back all the way 
across the Atlantic recently and can recommend 
this method strongly. Recommended reading: 
Kon-Tiki or that other wonderful description of 
roughing it, Through the Alimentary Canal with 
Gun and Camera. 

Secondly, try to reserve a seat in row number 
13. I hope you’re not superstitious because row 
13 in the two Boeing 707s in which I flew to and 
from New York is where two of the emergency 
exits are. This makes it necessary for there to be 
much more leg-room in row 13 than in the 
others so that there may be easy access to the 
window exits at either side. If you’re in row 13 
you are travelling in almost first-class comfort 
for a tourist-class fare. What’s more, if you are a 
man who doesn’t believe in all that nonsense 
about women and children first you're all set to 
get ahead of the field in case of trouble. 

* 

More language courses on records, this series 
put out by Odhams: short (two-record) intro- 
ductions to French, Italian, German and Spanish, 
a! 30s. the set. I am still not wholly convinced 
of the usefulness of records for learning (as 
distinct from brushing up) a language, and in 
these there is a tendency to be too high-flown 
for the type of audience at which, presumably, 
they are aimed. Neapolitan hotel clerks hearing 
an English tourist ask ‘Pwo mostrarmi come si 
telefona?’ for ‘Can you show me how to make 
a call?” would think their legs were being pulled 
——such elegance is beyond most expatriates after 





a lifetime in Italy, let alone the casual tourist. 

What are useful are the tips in the prefatory 
notes to the various lessons on asking the way, 
travelling, and so on. In the admirable accom- 
panying handbooks, they have useful advice on 
what to expect in the different countries, where 
tu find stamps, and when to tip. The records 
themselves, though as down-to-earth in their 
subject matter, are more elevated linguistically: 
recommended for revision, not for beginners. 

* 

I am pleased see that the price of nylon sheets 
is beginning to creep down. Fogarty’s are getting 
out some at £4 19s. 6d. a single pair, £6 9s. 6d. 


Postscript oe 


O, WITHER’D is_ the 
garland of the war, 
the soldier's pole is 
fall’n or something. 
Cvesar’s apartments have 
been struck, as they say 
in the film studios, and 
they began on Cleo- 
patra’s palace and the 
harbour-front at Alex- 
andria immediately after 
Easter. Any day now, 
perhaps’ already, — the 
glimpse will have disappeared, from over the 
Buckinghamshire treetops, of that triangular tip 
of more or less classical pediment, somewhat 
Greek, somewhat Egyptian, that used to greet 
the visitor in the last bosky half-mile or so to 
Pinewood Studios, past the pony clubs and the 
petrol station, and the rich houses with names 
like ‘Four Elms’ and ‘Five Gables’ on their 
resolutely rustic gates. Miss Elizabeth Taylor, 
who was to have played Cleopatra, has gone 
back to the United States, still poorly; and Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox are dismantling the vast set 
that has stood idly since Autumn, an undeniably 
elephantine white elephant, on ground expen- 
sively rented from the Rank Organisation, and 
are wondering where to put it up next. 





I suppose it must have rained occasionally in 
Alexandria in the first century BC, and you got a 
good idea of what it must have been like by 
visiting the Pinewood set in its last, dispirited, 
dilapidated days, with the tarpaulin slapping 
peevishly in the wind against the timberwork of 
half-demolished Egyptian temples, the property 
palm trees leaning obsequiously against the grey 
sky, and some sort of watchman gathering frag- 
ments of disregarded scenery for his brazier by 
the harbour where, silent and deserted, a piece 
of trireme and a two-dimensional caique lay, in 
a manner of speaking, at anchor. 

For the sphinxes and the obelisks and the 
caryatids, of simulated stone, stuck on scrim, 
stretched over battens, seemed solidly realistic 
even to within a few paces. This might have been 
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a double—not what you might call cheap, but 
they are fitted and they don’t need ironing. They 
come in a variety of pastel—or acid-drop— 
shades. How many housewives will think it worth 
adding one more burden to the drip-dry list | 
wouldn't care to predict: but there it is: anda 
price reduction of 30s. a pair—however much 
(it may suggest) they were over-priced before, is 
still worth recording. 
* 


I do not know whether I am allowed to con- 
sider myself as a consumer of words. In an argu- 
ment the other day on whether the word 
‘oxymoron’ was or was not a word readily 
understood by all, I noted that those who 
remembered what it meant all produced the same 
textbook example: Tennyson’s ‘His honour 
rooted in dishonour stood, And faith unfaithful 
kept him falsely true.” But one man, a newcomer 
to the word, said, ‘Ah, I see. Crispy noodles in a 
sweet-sour sauce.’ 


any city, ancient or modern, on a wet Sunday 
afternoon and, down by the harbour, it was as 
though the tallymen were on strike, having lit- 
tered the docks with their cigarette packets and 
their chocolate-bar wrappers before knocking 
off. The palace in its square looked a bit like the 
middle of Liverpool, cleaned up a bit, but no less 
melancholy; and the watchman by the trireme 
might have been in Hull. 


* 
Let it not be supposed that the rest of Pine- 
wood’s studio space is as supererogatory. Films 


are being busily and expensively made and, in 
the bar of the Pinewood ‘club,’ voices known to 
a million four-and-sixpennies call for gin-and- 
tonic, while the restaurant fills many a famous 
face. An actor-knight held the door open for me 
when I sought the friend who was going to show 
me round the ‘Cleopatra’ set. Yet this adminis- 
trative block of the Pinewood Studios seems al- 
most as chap-fallen, calls up a period almost as 
remote in time, it seems, as the home-counties 
Levant of across the way. By the front hall is a 
board giving the names of the twenty limited 
companies the offices of which are registered as 
being in the building, from Rank Productions 
Ltd. to Olympic Games of 1948 Film Co., Ltd., 
and nine of the twenty name-plates bear the 
words, ‘In liquidation.’ 

This huge building swallowed up, and still 
embodies, the mock-long-ago country mansion 
of Lieut.-Colonel Grant Morden, a Canadian 
financier who became, as other Canadian 
financiers have been known to become, a Con- 
servative MP. In the bar that must once have 
been his smoking-room a brass plate records that 
here, on November 3, 1921, ‘The Ratification of 
the Irish Free State Treaty was settled by” Lord 
Birkenhead, with the chairman and the principal 
agent of the Conservative and Unionist Party, and 
their proud back-bencher host. ‘Settled by’—not 
‘signed,’ as the guide book to the studios flat 
teringly, and misleadingly, puts it. This wasn't a 
meeting of statesmen, to make peace, but a 
caucus of party bosses, to fix it. No, it isn’t so 
remote as I suggested, after all. That tarnished 
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SDAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 


PRIVATE BANKERS ' 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 1%, pat p.a. intérest on 
, deposits for the eighth year in ) 
succession, with extra $% added ) 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Invesiment Dept. 5R., Davies Investments Ltd_ 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











THEATRES 


DUKE OF YORK'’S. Tem. 5122. Evens. 8 
Subs. 8.0. Mat. Sat., 4.30. THE CONNEC- 
TION. A Play with Jazz Featuring New York 
Cast. ‘If you miss it you will never forgive 
yourself,’ K. Tynan, ‘Observer. 


PERSONAL 


A CALOTHERM IMPREGNATED CLOTH 
cleans spectacles and prevents misting Keeps 
all lenses crystal clear. From your Optician 
and Boots Photo counters Pocket Size Is., 
Treble Size 2s 
ACE advises on schools and universities and 
publishes ‘Where?’ quarterly. 10s. a year sub- 
scription to Advisory Centre tor Education, 
Unit 14, 14 Buckingham St., London, W.C.2 
AGRICULTURE and EUROPE —Read Cross- 
bow. 12s. 6d. p.a.: 26s. 2 years. Bow Group, 
60 Berners St., W.t. 
BUYING WHAT? Consumer Council finds out 
tor you—gives you actual test findings on many 
branded goods through SHOPPER'S GUIDE 
(10/- p.a.) advises you if you make a bad buy. 
Write Orchard House, Orchard Street, W.1 
CANCER PATIENT 0675. Child (2), with 
spastic mother and unemployed father. The 
family live in one damp room and sadly need 
good food and bedding. Can you please help 
Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Stree 
London, S.W.1. 
COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid 
especially for collections and gold; 10th Edi- 
tion cat. of English Coins 9s. 3d. Bulletin Is 
B. A. Selby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Stree 
London, W.1. T el.: I ANeham 3677 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(est. 1943). Booklovers, Stamps, Ph ytography, 
Tapesounding, Penfriends (100 countries) 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
: amily Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 
LET US TURN your old gold into ‘Brass’ to 
help refugees; £10,000 already raised from old 
spectacle frames, broken jewellery, watches, 
pens, dentures, etc. Any saleable articles from 
cameras to candlesticks equally welcome. Send 
to ‘GIFT AID,’ Oxford Committee tor 
Famine Relief, 17 Broad Street, Oxtord 
LONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies and 
gentlemen town and country members. Very 
moderate subscription. Swimming pool, squash 
courts, television theatres, cocktail lounges 
Accommodation with private bath. Apply, 
Secretary, White House Club, Regent's Park 
N.W.1. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
meaneet in the ae al Press 
Available at t 
CLINIC FOR REGE NE RATIVE 
THERAP 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


OWN YOUR OWN PIG AND HAVE 
A STAKE IN THE LAND 
An investment of £95 to acquire your own 
pig to be cared for on our breeding farm 
will give you a hobby, an above-average 
return per cent. per annum and repay your 
capital over four years. For particulars 
write Derbyshire Pig Hatokeries, Winster, 
atlock. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 

PARENTS PREFER to bring their school- 
leaving sons and daughters to STELLA 
FISHER BUREAU in the STRAND 
QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
SHELVE THE Problem with STRING Wall 
Furniture from SWEDEN. For details and list 
of stockists write to 322 West End Lane, Lon- 
don, N.W.6. 
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PERSONAL—contd. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 


address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected 


TORY IDEAS.—Read Crossbow, only 12s. 6d. 
p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1. 


“WATAPADS.’ Keep pot — s a holi- 
days and always. Put one ur pot 


5 for 10s., 11 for 20s. HARRODS. HORT 
YEDT 


“Which?” 


The April issue reports or 
car baiteries 
loans for houses 
nappies 

“Which?” published monthly by 
Consumers’ Association, available on 
annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7 

14 Buckingham Strect, London, WC2 


the 


WIN £100 in easy Letter Competition. Other 
Cash prizes. Send for FREE Entry Form—plus 
Free “Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ 
Read how to write for profit with two tree 
writing encyclopaedias. No obligation; send 
now. B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 

YOU FIGHT PREJUDICE, born of ignorance, 
wherever you find i For prejudice stifles 
progress, fosters injustice. You are ready to 
combat soft thinking with hard facts. Learn 
how you can create a fuller life for an oppressed 
minority: free booklet from: The Secretary, 
Dept. 8.4, 27 Nassau Street, London, W.1 
YOU PREFER FACTS to prejudice. And you 
speak but against injustice wherever you find 
it. Your voice can help an oppressed minority 
against their enemy Ignorance. To learn how, 
send for the free booklet which — the 
facts and explains how your voice can help 
create an informed public opinion. The Secre- 
tary, Dept. S.1, 27 Nassau Street, London, 
Ww. 


YOU NEVER KNOW when your Parson or 
his tamily may become ill. St. Luke's Nursing 
home for the Clergy is run for such cases, but 
t is not State aided and needs money to carry 
on this work. Please send a donation or write 
to 14 Fitzroy Sauare, London, W.1 


INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Settle- 
ments, Annuities. Sales or advances from 53% 
irranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage. Foster & 
Coghill Ltd., 26 St. James’s St., S.W.1. (WHI 
5561.) 

7 PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS' PRE PAR ATORY SCHOOLS 
jesiring vacancies and men and women seeking 
teaching Appoint ments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S 
Curtis, M.A. (E.), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910, 
GOOD ENGLISH THE EASY WAY. For cor- 
rect speaking and writing. Only 5s. 6d. Mail 
Order Books, 41a Seaforth Road, Liverpool 21. 


Parents 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


eM Al et for G.C.E., London Univ. 

3.A., B.Sc., G.Sc.Econ., LI B., B.D. Degree; 
Tt Also for Law Professional Exam- 
inations, Prospectus. E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 











THE 
EDUCATIONAL—contd. 

SAVING AND SPENDING. Week-end Resi- 
dential course. April 22nd-23rd. The Econo- 
mics of the Building Society. Fee £2 4s. Details 
from Warden, Dillington House, [minster, 
Somerset 
SPANISH LANGUAGE: The Hispanic Coun- 
cil Annua! Summer Course at San Sebastian: 
28th July-18th August. Also Evening Classes 
in PORTUGUESE and SPANISH begin 17th 
April. Apply: Canning House, 2 Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


LITERARY 
WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 


of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ lending point 
to the often-made remark: “there are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ Free book trom 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Herttord Street, W.1. GRO 8250 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees Students’ work appears 
in all markets. Prospectus free from Dept 
3.23, British Institute cf Fiction-Writing 
Science Ltd., Chronicle House, Fieet Street, 
E.C.4 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.¢ 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 
SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 
TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is training 
writers in the techniques of TV on behalf ol 
ITV companies. Let us train you to write 
Drama, Comedy, Serials, etc. Apply TV 
Writing School, Dept. 400, 14 Sackville Street, 
W.1, or phone REGent 0721 

THE DOG'S BULLETIN Sritain’s only 
canine newspaper which is strictly for peopie, 
needs short stories, and articles of topical 
interest concerning dogs. Length 1,000 words 
Occasional poems. Nothing twee or sentimen- 
tal. Payment 10-12 guineas. Manuscripts to 10 
Seymour Street, London W.1 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier School 
ot Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 Ficet 
Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't earned 
your fees by the time you've completed the 
course you get your money back. Write to 
Dept. 3 for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ free 
sample lesson, and terms of Special Guarantee 
WRITE TCO SELL—With Know-How! No 
ales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer,” plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias—free. Send for FREE R.I 
‘Know-How pam to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing, 


Arcadian 


124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 


nings, 55 Brockman Rd., 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth R4d., 
MOU 6136 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


Folkestone, Kent 
Theses typed. Pat 


S.W.19, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX. GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free triai. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106 


CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic 
state of the system and is the implacable enemy 
of fitness and mental activity. Garlisol no taint 
garlic tablets liquify catarrh and purify and 
clear the entire system. Entirely benevolent, 
with no drug reaction on the heart. Not habit 
forming, 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
52s. 6d., 500 tablets 32s. 6d., together with 
booklet of home treatment and dietary advice. 
—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard, also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Selection 
Luxurious quality. Patterns from Austin & 
Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 





THEATRE 


SAVILL 





“One of the most wonderful performers in 
the funnyman business’? — New york D. News 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


MARCEL 


MARCEAU 


peed FROM HIS AMERICAN TRIUMPH 
VENINGS AT 8,30 SATURDAYS at 3 & 8.30 
LIMITED SEASON. MUST TERMINATE APRIL 29th 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


TEM 4011 n 
W.C.2 
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ORPINGTON COUNCIL 


TRUSTEE BONDS 
70 Or With Capital Profic 
55 % Gross Redemption Yielc 6%, 
PREMATURE REPAYMENT IF REQUIRED. 
NO EXPENSE TO LENDER 
Details from Treasurer, (F), Civic Off 
The Walnuts, Orpington, Kent 


— 


ces 

















SHOPPING BY POST—contd 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afters Tea- 
cloths, Towels, mr wg Bed, Dre hurch 
Linens, Handkerchiet Catalogues | 7 

ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINEN 

9 Donegall Square South, Belt 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to e 
from_ 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Ma r2 
EPICURE 
GOOD OLD-f ee ‘Wholen i id 
Home made, has a deli genuir ivour 
(try it with honey or che ind t ible 
source of vitamins, especially of the B UD 
Quick and easy to make—beginner 1 not 
doubt their ability to follow our re The 


whole family will enjoy it. Our Health } Fit. 
ness Whole Wheat Meal is euaranteed to be 


100% stone ground at our water mil! 4 Fel- 
stead, Essex. The wheats are speciall cted 
ind organically grown. It can also be 1 for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc Bs post 
free, including — 6 Ib. bag i 14 lb 
bag 13s 6d H GR Av »NES 
HEATH (HE ALTH) MILI 8 Orchard House, 


Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS yn 
and off the beaten track through Br 5 


postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE) idia 
House, Torquay 

THE MOST “a GUIDE d 
eating in Gt. Britain is new ed ° 
THE GOOD FOOD Gt IDE 1961 ed 


by Raymond Postgate trom recomn ns 
by Good Food Club members pul 
Cassell, 7s. 6d., from ali books ellers. “| 


is incorruptible. It is now pos nd 
Britain on his back John Pre i New 
Statesman.” 

WORTHING Sussex Garendon H 
Navarino Road, adjoining the seafro Fam 
lies welcome for holidays, home ! or 
permanent residents Telephone WORT NG 


1628 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional peo; 
sult us. The right person for the 1 


Separate flats too. Infinite care. Shar Fla 
Lid., 175 Piccadilly, W.l. HYD 254 24 
hours) 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
HOUSE NEEDED (on S.W 


coast not tar 
from Lordon) for SIX MONTHS om 
August, 1961. Completely furnished, bl 


for entertaining modestly To accommo 
parents with two daughters—aged 3 years an 
one year—(very well -behaved). On Vaca 
from Kenya. Reply: Jean Wingham, ‘Specia- 
tor,” 99 Gower St., W.C.1 

ROOMS URGENTLY required for 2 young 
men. Preferably unfurnished or part turn 
London area. Box No. 7858. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


COSTA BRAVA. 15-day holidays from 39 
guineas. First class hotel. Day flight. Aqualung 
diving. J. Ward, 60 Brattle Wood, Stevenoaks, 
Kent. Tel.: 53867 


TRAVEL 


CANAL CRUISING—an unusual! and interest- 
ing holiday. Send s.a.e. for details of 2/3-berth 
craft based on Oxford Canal—England’s most 
beautiful waterway, or 2/10d. for fully illus. 
trated booklet. Waterways Holidays Ltd., 
Dept. 8a, Bristol Road, Sherborne, Dorset 
GREECE. Cambridge parties, May 26, June 
16 and through the summer. Alli are welcome 
56 gns. covers travel via Italy; food, wine: stay 
in Athens and on Island of Aegina; Delphi, 
Mycinae, Epidaurus, Sunium. But if you want 
less, pay less? 11 Park Terrace, Cambridge 
RONDA, Andalusia. Summer vacation courses 
in Spanish; £9 9s. inclusive of lodging and 
tuition. Box No. 7802 

TOUR 4N IRELAND? We offer private car 
with driver-guide and hotel accommodation 
Travel in comfort with your own party, limited 
to four persons. Write Irish Private Car 
Tours, Murrintown, Wexford, Ireland 
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